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although a society is a cooperative venture for mutual 
advantage, it is typically marked by a conflict as well as 
by an identity of interests. There is an identity of inter- 
ests since social cooperation makes possible a better life 
for all than any would have if each were to live solely by 
his own efforts. There is a conflict of interests since 
persons are not indifferent as to how the greater benefits 
produced by their collaboration are distributed, for in 
Order to pursue their ends they each prefer a larger to a 
lesser share. 

J. Rawls in A Theory of Justice , p. 4. 
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REPORT 



I. INTRODUCTION 

When setting up the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science in 1970, Congress said that "library and information services ad- 
equate 'to meet the needs of the people of the United States are essential 
to achieve national goals and to utilize most effectively the Nation's ed- 
ucational resources"; it told the Commission to make plans for implement- 
ing that policy. 

Few would disagree with the policy since it can be read so many ways. 
The battles over information services are about just who is to be served, 
by whom and for how much. 

This study looked at relationships among information providers and 
their clients in order to mark the economic, institutional and technological 
factors that are key in deciding how people get the information they need. 
Besides the public, in whose name the issues are joined, the study focused 
on two of the many protagonists: 

1. An increasingly self-conscious private-sector information industry 
that includes the heterogeneous members of the 6-year old Information Industry 
Association (Figure 1), members of the Association of American Publishers, 
and others. 

2. The library world sketched in Figure 2. 

These two groups are among those who had given the most intensive 
inputs to the Commission as of early 1975. 
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ABC/CLIO, Inc. 
Richard Abel and Co. 
Academic Press, Inc. 
American Can Co. 
Aspen Systems Corp. 
Auerbach Publications, Inc. 
Bell & Howell Microphoto Div. 
R. R. Bowker Co. 
BRICS 

Business International 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Congressional Information 

Services 
Cordura 

Corpus Publishers Services Ltd. 

Data Courier, Inc. 

Data Flow Systems, Inc. 

Diablo Systems, Inc. 

Disclosure, Inc. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Economic Information 

Systems, Inc. 
Editec, Inc. 
F'ictro Optical Systems 
tnvironment Information 

Center, Inc. 
Esselte, Inc. 
Frost & Sullivan 
Fuji Corp. . 
Ginn and Co. 

Greenwood Press, a Division of 

Williamhouse-Regency, Inc. 
Herner & Co. 

Information and Publishing 

Systems 
Information for Business 
Information Dynamics Corp. 
Information Clearing House 
Information Handling Services 
Information Retrieval Ltd. 
Information Specialists, Inc. 
Informatics, Inc. 
IBM 

Inforonics; Inc. 
Institute for Scientific 
Information 



International Development Center 
International Data Corp. 
Lockheed Missiles & Space Co. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Macmillan Information Corp. 
Multi print 

National Congressional 

Analysis Corp. 
Jeffrey Norton Publishers, Inc. 
New York Clearance Systems 
Operations Research^ Inc. 
Opidan Sciences Inc. 
Orba Information, Ltd. 
Overseas Data Service 
Pharmace-Medical 

Documentations, Inc. 
Plenum Publishing Corp. 
Predicasts, Inc. 
Reade:< Microprint Corp. 
Real Estate Data, Inc. 
Research Publications, Inc. 
Rocappi , Inc. 

Rockville Consulting Group 
Science Associates/ 

International, Inc. 
Sedgwick Printout Systems 
Standard & Poor's 
System Development Corp. 
The New York Times 

Information Bank 
The Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Thomson Data Ltd. 
Time, Inc. 
Unipub, Inc. 
University Microfilm 
U. S. Asiatic Co. , Ltd. 
U. S. Historical Documents 

Inst. , Inc. 
Warner-Eddison Associates 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Westat, Inc. 

World Meeting Information 

Center, Inc. 
Xerox Corp. 



Figure 1: Information Industry Association 
(a) Membership - November 1974 
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Gross Annual Revenue Estimate ($ million) 
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Figure 1 (continued) : Information Industry Association 
(b) Estimated Gross Revenues 1973-74 
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What do these contenders see as issues? Private-sector spokesmen, 
for example, say that they have been denied equal competitive access to 
this or that part of the information market through the unfair or inept 
use of public funds. Librarians see a threat of an anti -democratic killing 
of tax-supported libraries. 

Our purposes, in helping the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science with its mandate, are: 

•-- to highlight for the Commission and the public factors likely 
to affect the costs and the benefits of various allocations of 
information functions; 

— to tell the size and direction of forces in play; and 

— to evaluate their roles so that practical public policy 
alternatives and their consequences for the public can be better 
understood. 

We worked in the context of national information resources as defined 
by the "information industries" listed in Figure 3. These organizations 
mainly create, store, process, distribute or use information. This dis- 
tinguishes them from airlines or supermarkets and all the industries that 
use information to support other main roles. The information industries 
are distinguished one from another in ways that are sketched in Figure 4. 

The Appendix presents the evidence we gathered and gives details of 
interpretation. All data used were already on hand somewhere or readily 
derived; making fresh measurements or surveys was beyond the saope of 
our work. 

Here, we present our findings and the underlying issues they reveal 
for the public and the Commission. 
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Estimates gathered from U.S govern- 
ment, trade associations and other 
sources ; all figures in current dollars ; 
double counting not eliminated. 
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On billions of doliers^ 
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3J 




Ubrariaa 


2.1 


NA 


3.0 


NA 


Schuolltcg 


70.0 


7ta3 


i3a2 


ttaO 


Raaaarch jmd davalopmant 


2M 


27.3 


20.2 


30af 


Fadaral information institutions 










Cansua Buir^au 


0.1 


Oal 


Oal 


0.1 


National IntaNlganca community 


4.0+ 


NA 


NA 


NA 


National Tachnlcai Inffotmation Sarvica 


0.0 


OaO 


0.0 


OaO 


Social SacurHy Administration 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1a4 


County aganta 


0.3 


0a4 


0a4 


..OaS 


Banking and cradH 


01.1 


ii.f 


70.0 


NA 


Insurance 


12.0 


103.5 


121.4 


NA 


Legal servicee 


0.0 




NA 


NA 


U. S. Gross National deduct 


077.1 


1,Qi6aS 


1,1K.2 


1^.t 



Figur e 3: The Information Ind ustries 

The information industries are those where creating, storinq, processing, distributing or using information 
are primary functions. Elsewhere, these functions are inci dental to some other primary role Even the 
pass ive info rmation processing performed by railroads or supermarkets qualifies them as l-^PO^^ant information 
users but not as information industries. Approximate annual gross revenues shown here for 1970-73 proviae 
a rouoh index of the relative sizes of these industries, Double-countinq has not been eliminated. 
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Costs Borne By : 

* users 

personally 
organizational unit 

* general public 

direct taxation 
indirect subsidy 

passed-through costs 
(e.g. of advertising) 



Type (and Span) of Information 
Sources : 

* direct gathering (as by observation, 

experiment, poll, survey, etc.) 

* primary documents (newspapers, books, 

official records, accounting or op- 
erating records, professional jour- 
nals, etc. 

* secondary documents (indexes, direc- 

tories, etc. ) 



Timeliness of Information : 

* Immediate 

* periodical 

* occasional 



Storage Medium : 

* hard-copy media (paper, 

microform, etc.); 
digital or analog 

* electronic media (computer 

memories, magnetic tapes, 
etc.); digital or analog 



Distribution Medium : 

* physical transportation 

* electronic telecommunications 



Clientele : 

* general public 

* limited constituencies (by subject 

matter interest, by organization, 
or other affinities) 

* scope of geographic coverage 



Mix of Basic Functions : • 

* creating/processing 

* storage 

selection 
access 

* distribution 

* control 

* using 



Types of Use : 

* educational, cultural 

* entertainment 

* decision-making 
etc. 



Institutional Type : 



* private (profit or non-profit) 

or governmental 

* primary unit or subunit 



Quality 



Responsiveness and Marketing: 



* producer-Initiated 

* user-initiated 



Extent of Assistance to User 



Search or Analysis: 



* none 

* clerical or routine 

* consulting 

* turnkey service 
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II. SUMMARY 

The public benefits unevenly from both private and public informc.tion 
services: does this mean that there are wrongs to be righted or just fair 
differences in purpose or needs? 

The nation has many information resources. The challenge to the 
Commission is how best to marshal all of these to meet the needs ov the 
people. The choice between private and public instruments is not crucial. 
What matters is how funds flow and who benefits from them, how unique infor- 
mation resources are best exploited and how the conflicting iceals of equal 
opportunity and of local or private decision-making are accc-nmodated. 

Costs in this field have risen more rapidly than eliewhere. At issue 
is whether growth in services should and can be sustaine^i and how costs 
might be controlled. However, accounting practice;; are poor and bette-- sup- 
port for management and policy decisions is essentfal. 

Present policies are fragmented, confused and often contradictory. 
Effective Commission plans must take into account policies in many closely 
related areas. 

Our findings point to issues that are complex and persistent, although 
their manifestations often change rapidly. This suggests that the Commission, 
in its plans, address continuing processes for Identifying and accoranodating 
specific problems as much as it addresses desirable outcomes. The findings 
that follow describe areas in which such problems will continue to well up. 
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III, FINDINGS 

1. WHO IS SERVED (4J1J3J4)* 

The public reach of the services we have looked at varies widely 
as to the proportions, absolute numbers and types of actual users. 
High variation occurs as much within types of service as across 
types . 

The main issue is whether this variation means there ai a wrongs to 
be righted or just fair differences in purposes or needs. Where inequities 
do exist, the question is choosing the means of redress. 

30% of the adult public is the highest estimate we found for sometime 
users of "free" libraries; only 10% are characterized as "heavy" users. 
Geographic variations of resources and usage are high. Overall, pr^ograms 
to bring libraries to the poor have not worked out. Reach through compulsory 
(and tax-supported) elementary and high school education is limited: sta- 
tistics on use are not available and a majority of the public schools do not 
meet American Library Association standards or even (giving slightly less 
cause for concern about self-serving professionalism) the less stringent 
standards that states set for school libraries and other information ser- 
vices. Library use is generally weighted toward the upper socio-economic 
levels of the public plus those youths who make it to colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Statistics about users of direct-fee services are not publicly avail- 
able, but the traffic bears fees from tens of dollars to thousands of dol- 
lars a shot»hence also favors those better off economically. 
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In contrast, 73 percent of adults in a 1973 survey of newspaper 
readership had "read any daily yesterday" and 92% had "read any daily in 
the past 5 week days," Basic telephone service, reaching 93% of the U.S. 
households in 1973, is priced at $5-20 per month, 99-8% of households 
have television, without direct usage fees but with a cost of $100-500 
to buy the set itself- Mean watching time per household is over 6 hours a 
day, within a seasonal range of 5-7 hours. For monthly fees of $5-10, cable 
television reached less than 11% of households in 1973. 

Whether variations in the reach of library and other information 
services are equitable or not depends on how well the substance and the 
reach of the full range of rapidly changing alternative media match the 
needs of the people. It cannot be taken for granted that 19th-century means 
and institutions are the only equitable or economic ways to build and share 
the information resources of a democracy. 

Where inequities do exist, the options available for the Commission 
to consider in its plans include the mass media, educational or public 
television, and numerous other actual or potential information resources, 
public and private. 

2. WHO SERVES (2,6,15) 

The world of information resources is wider than that of the 
protagonists most vocal in the Commission's arena. The linkages 
among the elements of that world are manifold and strong o 
By focusing too narrowly (Figures 1 and 2), the Commission risks 
addressing only parochial interests, not its national mandate. The risks 
of dissipation through too broad a sweep (Figure 3) are equally obvious. 
Findings (1) and (7) suggest linkages to media and constituencies most 
deserving of attention. 



3. WHO PAYS HOW MUCH 

a. COMMONALITY OF PUBLIC SUPPORT (6,10,12,14,15) 

Whether operated for profit or not-for-profit, whether in the 
public sector or the private sector, all information services 
are supported in significant amounts -- although to 
varying extents and degrees of directness — by governments at 
all levels . 

Mechanisms include: direct tax support or concessions; subsidies to pro- 
viders, through both categorical support and revenue-sharing; publicly or 
privately set cross-subsidies among services; tax support or subsidies of 
direct payments by consumers. 

Rhetoric about private vs. public enterprise therefore means less 

than do 

— the shares of money flowing through either sector both as to 
amount and as to patterns of flow and incentive; 

— the relationships between costs and prices; the magnitude of 
both; where they fall; how accounted for; 

— the nature and incidence of resulting benefits or burdens for 
the public; and 

— the tensions between the ideals of equal opportunity and of 
local or private decision-making. 

b. OVERALL EXPENDITURES (2) 

Annual libra ry expenditures in the United States amount to 
roughly $2 -3 billion or about 0.2 percent of the Gross National 
Product in 1972. A lower limit on the size of other information 
services, primarijy in the private sector, is somewhat less than 
$1 billion a year in gross revenues. A $300 billion level 
corresponds to one economist's definition of "knowledge 
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industn'es". Groupings selected from Figure 3 according 
to taste yield both higher and lower estimates . 

More precise or timely estimates are difficult to come by, since 
the sketchy available information is for professional consumption at best, 
not for either management or the public. 

At issue is how much of the claims to public funds for information 
services is justifiable without adequate baselines of accountability at 
least for costs, if not for benefits. 

The status quo is clearly unsatisfactory. In view of Finding 3a, it 
seems warranted -for the Commission strongly to encourage, as a price for 
its attention, efforts to develop at least elementary statistical series 
for the most significant elements (in size or growth-rate) of both public 
and private sector information services. 

4. UNIQUE COLLECTIONS (4.7.8.9) 

Some info rmation resources are u n ique. This stems in part from 
institutional arrangements, as for U.S. Census data or for var- 
ious proprietary data bases; or in part from h istorical develop- 
ment, as for various book or periodical collections. Unigueness 
is often related to economies of scale that make fragmentation or 
duplication cost more than single systems . 

At issue is the identification of any natural monopolies in either 
the public or the private sector, and their treatment on matters that 
include the size and the allocation of profits, incentives for innovation, 
etc. 
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The available options include most that have been experienced, for 
example, in transportation or telecommunication services and in the history 
of copyright. Why and when should duplication of facilities be encouraged? 
Nationally?. Regionally? How much vertical integration is desirable in 
the services based on a natural monopoly? How much competition in these 
derived services? How much to pay a public or private monopoly for the use 
of a unique resource? How much should be publicly and how much privately 
operated? How much should be regulated and, if so. how? What and how much 
should be subsidized or cross-subsidized for whose benefit and at who^-e expense? 

These questions are as relevant to traditional information services 
as to newer developments. Their importance is proportional to the stakes 
in benefits or burdens. 

5- GROWTH RATES AND PRIORITIES r2.fi. Q.in.n^ 

In the last two decades ^ the size, activity and cost of library 
and other information services have grown at rates above the 
growth rates of basic index es such as population size, wholesale 
and consumer prices and, in some cases, of the Gross National 
Product. 

At issue, in the first instance, is whether growth in size or activity 
is — or. in any case, can continue to be: 

- a concomitant of growing complexity of. social mechanisms and 
of a resulting increased need for information; 

-- a high priority among educational or other information needs; 

- a high priority relative to all other national needs; 

- equally desirable for services of different size or clientele. 

If necessity or priority is granted, attention to cost of both labor 
and capital is needed all the more. 
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6. POOR ACCOUNTING PRACTICES (5,7,15) 

Functional accounting is a rarity. ;en where aggregate figures 
are kept, there are only minimal data on the costs of various 
services, the cross-subsidies among them and the clienteles 
actually "erved. The "inputs" to specific services are cLenerally 
not measured, hence barely identifiable even in gross terms. The 
value of "outputs" is, as in many service activities, hard to 
assess even in principle, and reliable marketplace indices are 
few in practice . 

At issue is creating a basis for management and policy judgments 
about what mix of services is to be offered by whom to what clienteles. 

Even crude functional accounting and explicit allocations of shared 
costs augment the basis for management decisions or for expressions of public 
will in matching up costs with benefits. 

That "problems" can be created for managers when their clienteles 
become aware of the costs of services from which they or others benefit must 
be weighed in considering this option; so must the hard problems of sharing 
joint or common capital and operating costs among several services. 
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7. CONFUSED POLICIES 

a- INCONSISTENCY OF GOVERNMENT POLICIES (12,13,14.15) 

Many appare ntly unrelated policy decisions of governments at 
all levels directly impact library and other information services. 
These decisions are often at cross-purposes . 
At issue is whether or not plans proposed by the Commission, includ- 
ing those for the forthcoming White House Conference on Library and Informa- 
tion Services can be significant if they do not take into account the 
rapidly evolving context of policies in closely related areas. 

Certain areas are especially important for the Commission to 
take into account. Among them: policies affecting vital support systems 
like physical transport, copying technoloqies, teleconmuni cations and com- 
puters, themselves currently undergoing major changes; the laws, traditions 
and practices surrounding copyright, and thus affecting all information in- 
dustries; the laws and regulations governing access to, and publication 
of, government documents; diverse organizations and associations within 
the information industries of Figure 3. 

Specific links to watch include: policies that might emerge from 
the 1973-74 hearings on the telecommunications and computer industries by 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Cortmittee; 
the work of the National Commission on New Technological Uses of Copyrighted 
Works that Congress created in December 1974; U islation affecting postal 
rates; federal and state court decisions on school and library tax equali- 
zation; etc. 
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b. INTERDEPENDENCE OF SECTORS (6,7) 

Libraries and other information services are highly interdependent . 
As a consequence protagonists are found on the same side of some 
issues as commonly as on opposing sides in others . 

At issue is how well adversary processes jan serve the public interest- 
in a situation where coalitions are so fluid. 

The CoramissioD and the public risk being misled when apparent adver- 
saries are in fact pressing their common interests on the public purse. 
Calling on a broader range of parties-at-interest or increasing capabilities 
for objective judgments through market or other mechanisms are therefore 
options to be considered. 

c. RIVALRIES WITHIN AND AMONG SECTORS (5,6,7,10) 

Rivalries among "free" libraries or among "for-profit" firms are 
as evident as cross-sectoral rivalries. Some movements toward 
cooperative efforts or "networks" of various kinds are evident , 
but progress is slow and painful . 
At issue is whether or not to foster alliances and, if so, how. 
Since effective collaboration involves sharing costs, revenues, 
operating responsibilities, etc. across jurisdictional or institutional 
borders, failure to account for underlying rivalries can lead to a lip- 
service to ideals that covers up inaction or guerilla warfare. 

Assessments of shifting burdens, and mechanisms for their equitable 
sharing therefore deserve explicit Commission attention. 
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d. WIDE TECHNOLOGICAL CHOICES (4,5,14,15) 

. Present and prospective means for comnuni cation and resource- 
sharing among collaborating institutions include the whole gamut 
of ancient and modern technologies . 
At issue is the role of new technologies as agents of change and 
as effective operating tools. 

Zealots overestimate the value of new technologies in overcoming 
institutional entrenchments or in delivering cost effectiveness as readily 
as neanderthals cling to comfortable but ineffective ways. 

A wide range of technological options are available for the Conmission 
to consider in whatever plans it proposes. The merits of specific mixes 
depend on outcomes in the many linked areas described in 7(a). 

^- LIMITED SCOPE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (9) 

Government-supported research and development on information 
scifcnce an d technology deals almost exclusively with information 
that itsel f is scientific or technical. Such information is but 
'i fraction , albeit a significant one, of the much wider substantive 
scope of library and other information services . 
At issue is the balance of government-sponsored R&D in the information 
field and the range of activities to which the results are applied. 

Since the only visible sponsor is the National Science Foundation, and 
since the law constrains it to considering only scientific and technical infor- 
mation, the questions are: What are the results of focusing on only scientific 
and technical information; and are these results transferable (or have they 
been transferred) to other information fields? 

If present know-how in the public or private sector is an adequate 
base for any Conmission plan, the matter is evidently less consequential 
Q than if it is not. o c 
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APPENDIX 

1 . Introduction 

This report examines likely relationships between traditional 
library services and other information services in order to identify 
economic, institutional and technological aspects of these services that 
are key in determining where and on what terms people get access to in- 
formation they need. 

In creating the National Coirniission on Libraries and Information 
Science, the Congress affirmed that "library and information services 
adequate to meet the needs of the people of the United States are essen- 
tial to achieve national goals and to utilize most effectively the 
Nation s educational resources"^ it charged the Commission with pri- 
mary responsibility for developing or recommending overall plans for 
implementing that policy. " 

To assist the National Commission as it explores the roles of 
various information services in relation to its own proposed national 
program, the report stresses the dynamics of actual and potential rela- 
tionships among these services. The objective is to illuminate for the 
Natir J Commission and the public operational factors likely to affect 
benefits and costs of various allocations of service functions, to iden- 
tify the magnitude and direction of forces in play and to estimate so 
far as possible their relative weights so that practical public policy 
alternatives and their consequences for the public can be better under- 
stood. 

In the process, we treat questions affecting libraries and other 
information services within the context of the wider legislative, reg- 
ulatory, economic, technological and other determinants of the structure 
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and performance of information systems so as to increase the likelihood 
that significant factors affecting future developments will not be over- 
looked. 
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Z. Library and other Information Services - An Overview 

Few would disagree with the Congressional affirmation of the 
importance of providing "library and information services adequate to 
meet the needs of the people of the United States"^ ^ K especially 
given the wide range of possible interpretations of that statement. 
The op-going battles over information resources swirl around the crucial 
and more specific questions of precisely who is to be served, by whom, 
with what and on what terms. 

Besides the public in whose name the Issues are joined, the pro- 
tagonists include: 

1. The library world characterized in Figure 1. The most numer- 
ous members of this world are public. libraries, largely tax supported, 
and open in principle to all citizens in the communities they serve, and 
the libraries in elementary and high schools in the 3 thousand school 
districts of the United States, again tax supported and open in principle 
to all pupils attending school. The libraries of private, elementary and 
high schools and of the various institutions of higher education serve a 
clientele composed principally of the members of those institutions and 
are supported in varying degrees by taxation and private funds. Finally, 
the various special and professional libraries serve principally the 
private corporations or professional groups in which they are imbedded 
and are principally supported by private funds, but with benefits from 
postal and other subsidies. 

2. An increasingly self-conscious for-profit private-sector infor- 
mation industry that includes, but is scarcely limited to, the hetero- 
geneous members of the 6 year old Information Industry Association whose 
members are listed in Figure 2, 



TYPE 



1972-73 



Total 29.819 

United States 24,069 

Public, branch '**°°]. 

Public, military installations J Jo 
College and university 

Junior college . ^ u i n i 9nn 

Special (industry or specialized schools) 4,^oo 

Special (college or university) '»238 
Special (part of public systems or 
military installations) 

Law (part of college and university) 131 

Medical ^ ^ , . ''^O^ 

Medical (part of college and university) i56 

Religious ^ . . 

Religious (part of college and university) Z4 



500 
482 



Outlying areas 



65 



(a) Libraries — Number by Type, 1972-73 
(As of September. Covers listings in 
A.t»erican Library Directory. ) 

U.S. Bureau of th.^ Census, Statistical Abstract, 1973, 
Table 219, p. Iv7. 



FIGURE 1. U.S. LIBRARIES 
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TYPE 



ViXS.Ct OTHEK 
ITEMS) 



TOTAL ANNUM. 
OPERATING EXPEN- 
DITURES ($) 



DATE OF DATA 



1. All CollH* and Unlvtrsl^ 
Libftfles 



2. Major AcaMc llbrtrlM 



(0 



3. Llbrtry of Congrtss 



4. NatloMi Aorloilturtl 



5. National Library of Nadlclfw 

6. All Fa^l LlbraHas'^) 



(c) 



(0) 



7. Public Librarlos 



Elanantary and Stoondary 
Setool LlbraHoi^**) 

9. Sptclali LIbraHat 



(1) 



(Industry) 



10. Ca w rwwnt Sclaatlflc and 

Tachnlcal Inforaatlan (STINFO) 



2,6S3 

1 

1 
1 

2,313 
1,000-1 2, 000^*' 

18,MS-59,064 
14,000 

(J) 



538,200,000 
217,000,000 
85,100,000 

1,500,000' 
1.400,000 



157,000,000 
(1968) 



(f) 



850,000,000 
291 ,000,000 
74,300,000 

4,300,000 
17,000,000 
191 ,800,000 
1,024,000,000 



11. USIA, foral9n d1fM»lRft1fm 



(k) 



950,000,000 
206,100,000 



1972-73 
1972-73 
1972 

1972 
1972 
1972 
1972-73 

T968 
1973 
1971 

1973 (FY) 



(b) 8U0CCTS OF SOME LIBMKY AND INFOWATION ACTIVITIES IN THE U.S. 

(sow Double Counting In All Cattgoiias) 



Figure 1 (Continued); U.S. LIBRARIES 
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a. R.R. Bowker Co.. The Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade 

Information . 1974, p. 258-259. (Estimated) 

b. Association of Research Libraries. Academic Library Statistics . 

1972-1973 . p. 7. 

c. Olson, Edwin E. et a1.. Survey of Federal Libraries. 1972 . 

Table 6. p. 14. Table 13. p. 21. 

d. Volumes only. Number of other items not available. 

e. R.R. Bowker Co.. o£.cit. . p. 251. 

f. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the U.S.. 1973 . 

Table 220, p. 137. For volumes only. 

g. Variation in numbers cited depend on whether only libraries in 

large population centers or a wider range of libraries is 
included. 

h. Adapted from U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract. 1972. 

Table 152, p. 102 and from U.S. Dept. of Health. Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, An Evaluative Survey Report on 
ESEA Title II: Fiscal Years 1 966-1 968i_ p. 76-77. The latter 
had figures for the fiscal year 1968. 

i . Young , Margaret Labash et a1 . , Directory of Special Libraries and Infor- 

mation Centers , p.ix. See Introduction p, vii-viii for caveats 
on accuracy: includes U.S. and Canada, and definition of 'scope 
of inclusion and exclusion of institutions is complex. 

j. Personal Conmuni cation. Office of Science Information Service, 

National Science Foundation — based on unpublished study by 
P. Vlannes, NASA, completed in 1973 for COSATI (Coimittee on 
Scientific and Technical Information of the Federal Council on 
Science and Technology). The figure covers only federal agency expenses. 

k. Personal Communication, Budget Office, U.S. Information Agency. 
Figure is direct outlays for the fiscal year. 



FIGURE 1 (Continued). U. S. Libraries 
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ABC/CLIO, Inc. 
Richard Abel and Co. 
Academic Press , Inc. 
American Can Co* 
Aspen Systems Corp. 
Auerbach Publications, Inc. 
Bell & Howell Microphoto Div. 
R*R' Bowker Co. 
BRICS 

Business International 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Congressional Information 

Services 
Cordura 

Corpus Publishers Sexrvices Ltd. 

Data Courier J Inc. 

Data Flow Systems^ Inc. 

Diablo Systems J Inc. 

Disclosure, Inc. 

Dun & Brads treet Inc. 

Economic Information 

Systems, Inc . 
Editec, Inc. 
Electro Optical Systems 
Environment Information 

Center, Inc. 
Esselte, Inc. 
Frost & Sullivan 
Fuji Corp. 
Ginn and Co. 

Greenwood Press, a Division of 

Williamhouse-Regency, Inc. 
Herner & Co. 

Information and Publishing 

Systems 
Information for Business 
Information Dynamics Corp. 
Information Clearing House 
Information Handling Services 
Information Retrieval Ltd. 
Information Specialists, Inc. 
Informatics , Inc . 
IBM 

Inf oronics , Inc . 
Institute for Scientific 
Information 



International Development Center 
International Data Corp. 
Lockheed Missiles^ Space Co. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Macmillan Information Corp. 
Multiprint 

National Congressional 

Analysis Corp. 
Jeffrey Norton Publishers, Inc. 
New York Clearance Systems 
Operations; Research, Inc. 
Opidan Sciences Inc. 
Orba Information, Ltd. 
Overseas Data Service 
Pharmace -Medica 1 

Documentations , Inc . 
Plenum Publishing Corp. 
Predicasts, Inc . 
Readex Microprint Corp. 
Real Estate Data, Inc. 
Research Publications, Inc. 
Rocappi, Inc. 

Rockville Consulting Group 
Science Associates/ 

International, Inc . 
Sedgwick Printout Systems 
Standard & Poor's 
System Development Corp. 
The New York Times 

Information Bank 
The Williams & Wilkins Co.- 
Thomson Data Ltd. 
Time, Inc. 
Unipub, Inc. 
University Microfilms 
U.S. Asiatic Co., Ltd. 
U.S. Historical Documents 

Inst . , Inc. 
Warner-Eddison Associates 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Westat, Inc. 

World Meeting Information 

Center, Inc . 
Xerox Corp. 



(a) Membership 



FIGURE 2 . MEMBERSHIP AND ESTIMATED GROSS ANNUAL REVENUES 
OF THE INFOBMATICW INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 
(AS OF LATE 1974) 
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Dues 
($) 


Gross Annual 
Revenue Estimate 
($ Million) 


No> of Members 


Low 


High 


6 


150 




1.5 


25 


300 




25 


2 


450 


2 


5 


7 


600 


1.8 


7 


6 


900 


6 


15 


15 


1,200 


37.5 


75 


6 


1,800 


30 


90 


4 


5,000 


400 


40(H- 


71 
(Total) 




477.3 


618.5+ 



Estimated Range: $500 - 750 million 



(b) Estimated Gross Annual Revenues 



FIGURE 2 (Continued) . MEMBERSHIP AND ESTIMATED GROSS ANNUAL 
REVENUES OF THE INFORMATION INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 
(AS OF LATE 1974) 
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Symptomatic of the antagonisms expressed by each of these worlds 
for the other, are such statements from the library world as: "Several 
recent developments in the world of American libraries seem to foreshadow 
an ominous trend toward a new concept of library service. The concept 
is translated into a variety of proposals - the 'information super- 
market,' 'libraries for profit,' 'user fees,' 'user-based charges' - 
but what's really being proposed is an elimination of tax-supported li- 
brary service."^ ^ ^ 

Private sector spokesmen, on the other hand, argue forcefully that 
they have been denied equally competitive access to various portions of 
the information market by virtue of unfair and inefficient use of public 
funds to provide services at an overall cost to the public greater than 
if the same services were supplied by the private sector. 

These arguments illustrate an important facet of the policy issues 
inherent in the questions of who is to be served by whom with what and 
on what terms. At stake are not only overall costs and their concomitant 
benefits but also the crucial details as to how these costs and benefits 
are distributed as, for example, through tax payments by persons who may 
or may not also directly enjoy the benefits or, at another extreme, 
exclusively by direct fees for services received. 

An understanding of these issues from a national perspective is 
unlikely to be reached by focusing solely on a slice of information re- 
sources that encompasses only libraries and the self-styled Information 
Industry. These are, indeed, only two elements of a much broader 
range of information industries on which they depend for key resources 
and with which they compete. 
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That larger context could become unwieldingly grandiose were 
one to adopt as its definition Fritz Machlup's definition of a knowledge 
industry that, by his estimate in 1958, accounted for almost 29% of the 
Gross National Product.^ If the proportion held, $332 billion would 
have been devoted to the production of knowledge in 19721 But even that 
might be an understatement. Some of the elements — public and private — 
of the present constellation of information industries are illustrated in 
Figure 3. In the aggregate, these accounted for over 40% of the 1970 GNP. 

Whatever practical grouping one might select, any realistic per- 
spective on library and other information services must take into account 
the presence of many kindred activities that support or compete with any 
focal subgroup. 

A common trait of the activities listed in Figure 3 is that, in each 
case, information is the primary or sole output. Excluded from the table, 
but important as information users, are all the industries where information 
processing, however important, is incidental to producing such primary out- 
puts as cars of haircuts. 

The Social Security Administration, the county agent system and the 
banking, insurance, securities and legal service industries are listed to 
mark the borderline suggested by such a "primary business test". Whether 
the output of these industries is information or something else is 
arguable. However, each industry's "production line" is essentially 
nothing other than an information processing line. These industries 
occupy an unusual public-private milieu with regulation on varying scales 
and of varying intensities, with competitive stances ranging from monopoly 
to fear of no-man's-land and with institutional energies ranging from 
torpid contemplation of the past to enthusiastic ambition for the future. 



Estimates gathered from U.S. govern- 
ment, trade associations and other Approximate Gross R«v«nuM. 

sources, ail figures in current dollars , iin billions of cionars) 

double counting not eliminated. 
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Figure 3: The Information Industrie^ 

The information Industries are those where creating, storinq, processing, distributing or using information 
are primary functions. Elsewhere, these functions are inci dental to some other primary role. Even the 
•rassive information processing performed by railroads or supermarkets qualifies them as important information 
users, but not as information industries. Approximate annual gross revenues shown here for 1970-73 provide 
3 rough index of the relative sizes of these industries. Double-counting has not been eliminated. 
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Historically, patterns of information use, of market structure, 
of public interventiot,, of analysis and of evaluation have developed 
independently in the information industries. Presumably, these patterns 
were adapted to the particular users, markets and technologies of each. 

However, the record of the p'^st decade suggests that the information 
industries are becoming increasingly intertwined. The technologies of 
computer systems and telephone systems for example, appear to be merging 
to the point that each may be soon considered a<: a branch of an over- 
arching digital technology for information processing. This technology 
is used, for example, by organizations providing terminals for on-line 
access to varied information files or "data bases". 

This growing interchangeability and indistinguishability is a 
natural development because all information systems perform one or more 
of the following basic functions: 

- creating information 

- storing information 

- processing information 

- distributing information 

- using information. 

These information functions, of course, pervade all organized activity. 
In the information industries, however, they are primary functions. Else- 
where, they are incidental to some other primary role. Even the massive 
information processing performed by airlines, railroads or supermarkets 
qualifies them as important information users, but not as information 

industries. 
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Present differences in structure, in payment mechanisms, in juris- 
diction, in legal and other traditions among the information industries 
are as important to understanding how their interacting affects the public 
as are the growing similarities of basic functions. 

Some of the information industries, for example newspapers and the 
telephone companies, are primarily in the private sector. Others are 
essentially in the public sector, lil"» the Postal Service and the Federal 
information institutions. Still others are mixed, like libraries and 
schooling. Some, including the telephone and telegraph companies and 
the Postal Service, transfer information without exercising substantial 
control over wh.it content flows among users. Others, including television, 
newspapers, book publishers and schools create, process and dis-. 
seminate information content. 

Different traditions of government and other public interventions apply. 
The competitive book publishing and newspaper industries have been affected 
indirectly through devices such as taxation or postal rates (which side-step 
judgments as between "worthy" and "unworthy" publications that might interfere 
with the protection extended to content by the First Amendment) and directly 
as through censorship or copyright. The telephone and telegraph companies 
are monopolies subjected to economic regulation, but essentially free from 
intervention as to content, over which, in any case, they have little con- 
trol. Intervention in television content is manifest through such devices 
as the Fairness Doctrine, through governmental pressure, and through the 
actions of consumer groups before regulatory agencies or the courts. The 
public schools and most public libraries are instruments of state and 
municipal governments. 
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In analyzing who is to be served, by whom, with 
what and on what terms, it seems important to underscore once again that 
in addressing the equity of the distribution of costs and benefits of 
information it is important to look beyond the appearance of overabundance 
suggested by the fashionable notion of "information explosion" in order to 
discern scarcities, bottlenecks or inequities that make "library and 
information services adequate to meet the needs of the people of the 
United States" a goal to strive toward, not a current reality. 

The emphasis on information explosions is understandable in the 
context of statistics like those shown in Figure 4 that reflect sub- 
stantial rates of increase in various indices of the activity of libraries 
and the book trade. Figure 5 shows that these rates are comparable with 
the growth rates of many varied types of transactions that far outstrip 
the growth rate of the population either in the United States or in the 
world and that in some cases outstrip the growth rate of the U.S. Gross 
National Product. 

The reality of a concern for scarcities in the face of such apparent 
abundance stems from many factors. 

A factor of considerable importance but of sufficient imponderability 
to be banned from further consideration in this paper, arises from the 
distinction between information and knowledge. Knowledge is in the mind 
of the beholder; data or information are the raw materials from which he 
fashions his knowledge of the world with the theory at his disposal. 
Since either pure raw information or theories without factual foundations 
can give the appearance of knowledge, both are all too often confused with 
knowledge. The point to be made here is simply that one can have vast amounts 
of information and still know nothing. The implications of this for 
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a. U.S. Population: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical ".hstract. 1?73 . 

Table 2, p. 5. 

b. World -Population: United Nations. Dept. of ''conomic Affairs, Statistical 

Office, Statistical Yearbo ok. 1«74, p. r, ryn, n. T5, lof-, p. ?A. 

c. U.S. Book Production: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract . 

1972j Table 816, p. 503. and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Tines to lDf7 , Table R 165, 
p. 499. 

d. World Book Production: United Nations, UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, 1972, 

p. 714, 1970, p. 631. 

e. Number of U.S. Librarians: R.R. Bowker Co., Bowker Annual , 1974, p. 323. 

f. Volumes in Inventory, U.S. Public Libraries: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Statistical Abstract. 1973 , Table 220, p. 137. 

g. Number of Volumes Circulated, U.S. Public Libraries: Ibid . 



Figure 4 (Continued): COMPARATIVE GROWTH DATA 
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Average Annual 



Type of Transaction Growth 1940-1970 

Checks written 6.7% 
Telephones in use 6.2 

Individual Social Security payments 17.1 
Individual federal tax returns 5.8 
Public welfare recipients 3.5 

Airline passengers 14.3 
Persons entering hospitals for treatment 3.8 
Persons covered by private hospitaliza- 
tion insurance 9.5 
Motor vehicle registrations 4.0 

Passports issued 16.0 
Students enrolled in colleges and universities 5.2 
Applications received for federal employment 3.7 
New York Stock Exchange transactions 8.3 
Pieces of mail handled, 

U.S. Postal Service 3.6 

Academic libraries: 

volumes held 4.2 
volumes added 6.6 

Abstracts Produced by Chemical Abstracts 

Service 6.5 

U.S. population 1.5 

U.S. gross national product 3.9 



FIGURE 5. Average annual growth of various transactions. 



Increases in the volume of annual transactions. Adapted from Alan F. Westin 
and Michael A. Baker, Databanks in a Free Society (a report of the Computer 
Science and Engineering Board, National Acadeiny of Sciences), Quadrangle 
Books, New York, 1972, pp. 224-227. The 6NP growth rate is based on GNP 
expressed in sonstant dollars. 

ERjc(a) 1951-1967 4^ 
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manaqerial decision making, scientific or scholarly research, and ror 
education or learning in general are profound, but outside the s ope of 
this inquiry. It is sufficient for our purposes to limit analysis to 
the question of how the right information can get to the right people and 
the right time in the right form to be assimilated or not ~ into useable 
knowledge. The scarcities of real concern are implicit in the evasive 
term "right". 

As Herbert Simon has noted, the time and attention of information 
recipients is the scarce commodity in most practical situations, of which 
managerial decision-making is typical,^^^ The bottlenecks in that sit- 
uation are the processes for selecting a manageable volume of relevant 
information out of the abundant wealth of raw materials, just as for other 
natural resources that are abundant in principle, the issue is extracting 
them from the earth, air or water and delivering them in useable form. 
The means for prospecting and the rights of access to any lodes that are 
found are, in any case, as we shall see in Section 4, far from uniformly 
distributed, even assuming that they are adequately developed. 

Nor is the capability to prospect for or mine information uniformly 
distributed in such terms as distance from the source, price of the pro- 
duct or literacy. Finally, in spite of well-intentioned expressions of 
ideals to the contrary* the desire to prospect or mine, especially for 
what someone else believes to be valuable, is again far from uniformly 
distributed, as suggested by some of the data in Figure 26. 
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Furthermore, underlying perceived inequities of access to informa- 
tion resources are costs that have risen, even before the current general 
inflationary trend, at rates significantly above the rates of increase of 
general price indexes, as reflected \n Figure 6. 

Figure 7 shows that in certain information activities disproportion- 
ate rates of increase apply not only to materials but also to staffing 
costs, and that rises in costs per unit of output are significantly more 
rapid than the general rate of increase in price level, a difference that 
stands out in spite of arguments to the effect that units of output are 
significantly more difficult to define reasonably in service industries 
than in manufacturing industries. 

Figure 8 shows that libraries share with other service industries 
a proportion of salaries to total operating costs that is high compared 
to the ratio in manufacturing industries. 

Thus it is not surprising that both the private and the public 
sector of the information industries have given much attention in 
recent years to applying various information processing technologies, among 
them computers and telecommunications, to the more efficient exploitation 
of information resources. The attraction of these technologies is evident 
from the cost trends displayed in figure 9. 

Progress, however, has not been as rapid as advocates of automation 
and teleprocessing have promised* As Figure 10 suggests, the technological 
cost decreases displayed in Figure 9 tell an overoptimistic story by 
neglecting, among others, the costs of software production, a process that 
is still largely a matter of labor-intensive art and craft. 
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Baumol, W.J. and Marcus, M-, Economics of Academic Libraries , 
p. 46. 



FIGURE 6. COMPARATIVE COST AND PRICE INDEXES 
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FIGURE 6 (Continued): Comparative Cost and Price Indexes 
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U. S. Consumer Price Index: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the U. S.. 1973, p. 354. 



Price Index, Hard-Cover Books: R. R. Bowker Co. . The Bowker Annual 
of Library and Book Trade Information , 1974 , p. 210; 
1970 , p. 39; 1964, p. 82. 

Publishers Weekly , p. 60 

(Note: In 1971 change from Per title to per volume.) 

Price Index, Periodicals: R. R. Bowker Co., op. cit ., 1974, p. 208; 
1970, p. 37; 1967 , p. 93; 1965 , p. 104. 



FIGURE 6 (Coi.tinued): Comparative Cost and Price Indexes 
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(a) 1951 - 1969 
Wholesale Price Index 
Library Staff Salaries 

Prices of Books & Periodicals 
Volumes Held 
Volumes Added 



0.9% 

5.5% (per volume owned) 

5.3% (per student enrolled) 

6.5% 

4.2% 
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Academic 
Libraries 



(b) 1965 - 1972 

Total Volumes in Collection 
Salaries and Wages 
Library Materials 



LC 

2.5% 
13.8% 
20% 



NLM 

4% 
23% 
33% 



NAL 
2.5% 
10.4% 

26% 



National 
Libraries 



FIGURE 7. SELECTED ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 



(a) Baumol, W. J., and Marcus, M., Economics of Academic Libraries , p. 47. 

(b) Olson, Edwin E. et. al.. Survey of Federal Libraries, 1972 , Table 14, 

p. 22. 
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a. U.S. Bureau of thfe Census, Statistical Abstract:. 1973 , Table 220, 
p. 137. Data for 1968 

Illinois Libraries , ^'Illinois Public Libraries, Statistics 1973-74," 
. October, 1974, p. 605. (A $5 million difference between sum of 

listed categories (including "other") and given total has been 

lumped with "other".) 

c. The University of the State of New York, Public and Association 

Libraries, Statistics 1972 , Table 1, p. iv, 1. 

d. Olson, Edwin E. et. al., Survey of Federal Libraries, 1972 , 

Table 15, p. 24. Data for (FY) 1972. 

e. Olson, Edwin E. et. al., op. cit. . Table 6, p. 14. Data for (FY) 

1972. 

f^ Baumol, W.J. and Marcus^ M», Economics of Academic Libraries , 
p. 10-11, 34. Data for 1968-1969. 

g. U.S. Postal Service, Annual Report, 1972-73 , p. 43, and U.S. Post 

Office Dept., Annual Report, 1970 , p. 140, I960, p. 138, 
1955, p. 63. 

h. Adapted from U-S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract, 1973 ^ 

Table 160, p. 107, Table 685, p. 433. 

1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract, 1973 , Table 220, 
p. 137. 

j. This number is for 1968. 

k. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract, 1973 , Table 802, 
p. 494. 

1. General Motors, Annual Report, 1973 , p. 31, 43, 1970 , p. 28, 
1965 , p. 37, 1961 , p. 30, 1955, p. 42, 1950, p. 40. 

y 

FIGURE 8 (Continued): Expense Comparisons 
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FIGURE 9. COST TRENDS IN COMPUTER AND COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES 
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FIGURE 10. Hardware/software cost trends 

Hardware/Software cost trends in computer systems show a pronounced shift 
toward a higher proportion of software costs. The tasks that any particular 
computer system actually does are specified only in part by how the physical 
system (hardware) is built. Programs of instructions (software) must be fed in- 
to the system to complete the specification. This complementarity (and, in- 
deed, interchangeability) of hardware and software blurs the boundary between 
technology suppliers and the computer software supply industry, which we 
count among the information industries. The trend estimates are by Barry 
Boehm, in Software and its Impact: A Quantitative Assessment, R AND paper 
P4947, December 1972, p. 5. 
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Who is served, by whom, with what and on what terms is thus 
determined far less by the apparent overabundance of information than by 

1. the cost of getting the right information to the right 
people at the right time in the right form, and 

2. by differences in how costs are borne and benefits gained 
among the various suppliers of information resources and 
among their many varied clienteles. 

It is therefore appropriate to proceed next to a more detailed 
description of the public and private sectors of information resource 
suppliers, and of the clienteles they serve. 

The services supplied by the various elements of the information 
industries that we shall have to consider are sufficiently heterogeneous 
that there is a risk, not altogether unavoidable, of meaninglessly com- 
paring apples and oranges. Meaningful comparison can be facilitated, 
however, to the extent that information systems are characterized in 
terms of the basic functions of creating, storing, processing, distributing 
and using information that tJiey perform. In the next section we therefore 
develop this functional characterization in somewhat greater detail. 
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3. Functions of Library and Other Information Services 

All library and other information services embody — albeit to vary- 
ing extents and in varying ways certain common basic functions. The 
differences among them, which will be stressed below, are best understood 
by reference to these common traits, listed in Figure 11. 

The creation of information is perhaps most often visualized as 
the act of the poet or novelist creating a new literary work, the scientist 
writing up a new discovery, or the corporate staff preparing a company's 
annual financial report. But even in these activities there is an element 
of processing preexisting information that is gathered, perhaps modified, 
and organized into a new work built on but distinct from its sources. 
Authors and publishers are commonly identified with the performance of 
these functions. The resulting products typically are books, newspapers, 
magazines, reports and data bases, the latter a term newly in vogue that 
covers a wide and ill -defined range of information files encompassing 
directories, collections of citations, scientific data, or court cases, etc. 

The storage function includes processes for appropriately organizing 
the information to be stored, for storing the information and for main- 
taining and managing the storehouses. Storage in this sense is an im- 
portant characteristic function of publishers and of libraries. Publishers 
store information in packages such as books or periodicals and libraries, 
in turn, store these packages. 

The usefulness of the storage function depends heavily on a 
selection function namely the processes for choosing what should be ob- 
tained and stored and what should be purged from storage. It also 
includes an access function, namely the processes for identifying and 
finding desired information in the storehouses. 
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FIGURE 11- INFORMATION FUNCTIONS 
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Also important is a distribution function that encompasses processes 
for transferring information from producer to storehouse, among storehouses 
and from storehouses to users. 

Overarching all these production functions is a control function 
that includes the processes for orchestrating the selection, storage, 
access and distribution functions. 

As we shall see in Section 6, these family likenesses engender both 
a profound interdependence and severe competition among information services 
and libraries. The interdependence is a direct consequence of the inter- . 
dependence of the basic functions. Current competitive pressures stem 
from the previously noted breakdown of the historical patterns of informa- 
tion use, of market structure, or public intervention that had developed 
independently in the "classical" information industries and presumably 
were adapted to the particular users, markets and technologies of each. 
Today, however, and in the foreseeable future, these patterns are in a 
rapid state of flux that it has become fashionable to term revolutionary. 
There are strong pressures for change on all the factory that distinguish 
one family member from the other. 

Perceiving these factors of differentiation (Figure 12) is therefore 
as important for our analysis as noting the family relationships. 
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Costs Borne By : 

* users 

personally 
organizational unit 

* general public 

(direct taxation 

indirect subsidy 

passed-through costs 
(e.g. of advertising) 



Type (and Span) of Information 
Sources: 

* direct gathering (as by observation, 

experiment, poll, survey, etc.) 

* primary documents (newspapers, books, 

official records, accounting or op- 
erating records, professional jour- 
nals, etc. 

* secondary documents (Indexes, direc- 

tories, etc-J 



Timeliness of Information : 

* immediate 

* periodical 

* occasional 



Storage ^dium : 

* hard-copy media (paper,. 

microform, etc.); 
digital or analog 

* electronic media (computer 

memories, magnetic tapes, 
etc.); digital or analog 



Distribution Medium: 

* physical transportation 

* electronic telecommunications 



Gu 

FIGURE 12, 



Clientele : 

* general public 

* limited constituencies (by subject 

matter interest, by organization, 
or other affinities) 

* scope of geographic coverage 



Mix of Basic Functions ; 

* creating/processing 

* storage 

selection 
access 

* distribution 

* control 

* using 



Types of Use : 

* educational, cultural 

* entertainment 

* decision-making 
etc. 



Institutional Type : 



* private (profit or non-profit) 

or governmental 

* primary unit or subunit 



Quality 



Responsiveness and Marketing: 

* producer-Initiated 

* user-initiated 



Extent of Assistance to User 
Search or Analysis: 

* none 

* clerical or routine 

* consulting 

* turnkey service 



OPERATIONAL FACTORS DIFFERENTIATING INFORMATION SERVICES 
(examples only: mixes possible; not exhaustive) 
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4. Who Are The Clients? - From Libraries to Mass Media 
Public Libraries 

A measure of clientele that public libraries use widely is "population 
serve'd". The concept is more accurately rendered as population eligible 
for service according to jurisdictional or geographic criteria. This 
measure is illustrated in Figure 13. 

Who actually uses libraries is more difficult to tell. Knight and 
Nourse^^^ quote 1966 Statistics on Public Libraries of the American Library 
Association to the effect that 52 million individuals or 26% of the national 
population of 199 million were registered with public libraries at that time. 

Knight and Nourse^^^ also repov^t that a Gallup Poll taken for the National 
Commission on Libraries in 1967 showed that only 30 percent of the adult 
public were library users. Only 10 percent were heavy users. Thirty-five 
percent of these adult users said they did so to help their children with 
school work. 

The importance of considering both actual use and eligible clients is 
underscored by the data in Figure 14 about the main public library in New 
Haven. While. students constitute 51 percent of the users of that library 
and professional people only 13 percent, both types of users amount to 
roughly 4 percent of their eligible category. The conclusion that this 
library bears the brunt of service to New Haven students would therefore 

be unwarranted. Indeed what the other 96 percent do is not known. 

I 9 ) 

Bernard Berel son's 1949 study. The Library's Public\ ' went beyond 
such gross statistics in compiling evidence that geographic proximity, 
age, level of education, sex, race, marital status, and socioeconomic 
status are important factors in differentiating actual clients from 

6i 
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Illinois^^^ 
1971-72 


1957 


New York^' 
1967 


1972 


"served" by 

Libraries 

not "served" 




79.6% 
20.4"^ 


91.2% 
8.8% 


99.8% 
0-2% 


•99.8% 
0.2% 


Total population 
(millions) 




11.1 


1A.8 


17.5 


18.2 



FIGURE 13- PERCENT POPULATION "SERVED" BY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



a. Illinois Libraries , "Statistics of 

1972, Table 1, p. 842. 

b. The University of the State of New 

Statistics/1972 , Table 1, p. iv. 



Library Systems in Illinois/* December, 

York. Public and Association Libraries . 
1, ' ^ 
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Occupation 


Numbers of 

Library 

Users 


at m 

% of 
Library 
Users 


Numbers of 
Potential 
Users (in 
Total Pop.) 


% of Potential 
Users that are 
Library Users 


Student 


1187 


51.3 


33,200 


3.6 


Teacher 


163 


7.0 


3,100 


5.2 


Professional 


Z94 


1 O "7 

12 . / 


7,200 


4.1 


Skilled 
Worker 


127 


5.5 


13,200 


1.0 


Business- 
Managerial 


256 


11.0 


9,800 


2.7 


Unskilled 
Worker 


46 


2.0 


23,700 


0.2 


Unemployed 


53 


2.3 


3,100 


1.7 


Retired 


83 


3.6 


18,600 


0.4 


Housewife 


106 


4.6 


16,600 


0.7 



FIGURE 14. OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTION OF USERS OF MAIN LIBRARY 

Schlessinger, B.S., Users and Uses of the New Haven Free Public Library , 
Table 12, p. 46. 
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non-users. City dwellers, the young, the well educated, the middle class, 
single people and whites are significantly more frequent and more intensive 
library users than their complements on each of these scales. More recent 
studies cited by Martin^^^^ show these findings as holding through the late 
sixties. The pattern carries forward into the seventies in studies of San 
Francisco, ^^^^ New Haven and the State of Colorado. ^^^^ 

Great variations of reach are evident in other measures as well. 
Figure 15 illustrates differences in accessibility of print and audiovisual 
materials as reflected in the percentage of these materials that are cata- 
logued in the public and nonpublic libraries of Illinois. The wide range 
of populations served by Illinois libraries is evident from Figure 16 whose 
significance derives from a high correlation between the magnitudes of the 
population served, the expenditures and the collections of public libraries. 
In 1971-72 the opening hours of these same libraries ranged from 3 to 77 

hours per week and the annual fees charged to non-residents for library use 
(141 

from $1 to $35.^ ' 

While 99 percent of the population of New York State was "served" by 
that state's public libraries, 100 percent of the population of the New 
York City metropolitan area, but only 20 percent of the 45 thousand in- 
habitants of Franklin County in the northern part of the state, was within 
5 miles of a library. ^^^^ 

College and University Libraries 

For college and university libraries, the disparity between eligible 
clientele and actual users might be expected to be less than for public 
libraries, given the combination of self-selection and compulsion inherent 
in library use in the academic context. Overall patterns of intra- 

erIc 
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Percent of Sample 
Non- 





Public 


Public 


r^rini maieriais 






Mil maieriais cataiOQeci 


75% 


80% 


rart or collection cataloged 


23% 


4 AO/ 

19% 


None of collection cataloged 


2% 


1% 


Alt materials Classified 


75% 


0 ^ a/ 

84% 


Part of collection classified 


21% 


15% 


None of collection classified 


4% 


1% 


Audiovisual materials 






All materials cataloged 


60% 


54% 


Part of collection cataloged 


27% 


21% 


None of collection cataloged 


13% 


25% 


All materials classified 


55% 


48% 


Part of collection classified 


32% 


27% 


None of collection classified 


13% 


25% 


Maintain a shelflist 


87% 


80% 



FIGURE 15. ORGANIZATION OF COLLECTIONS IN THE 
SAMPLE OF LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 

Wert, Lucille M., "Illinois School Library Media Survey," 
Illinois Libraries , p. 595. 



Illinois Pi."- . ic 1. 1 T dr 
by Population Serv 



Population Served 


,'ti::;;DCr Of 

Libreries 


Percent 


0 - 4,999 


288 


54% 


5,000 - 9,999 


79 


15 


10,000 - 24,999 


92 


17 


25,00C - 49,^99 


52 


10 


50i000 - 99,999 


18 


3 


100,000 - 150,000 


2 




Over - 150,000 


1 





* Based on FY 1973 statistics 



Personal Communication, Illinois State Library, Research and Statistics, 
December 1974. 



(b) Illinois Public Libraries 

Distribution of Volumes Held 



Volumes Held 


Number 


Percent 


0 - 4,999 


79 


16.2 


5,000 - 9,999 


120 


24.6 


10,000- 14.999 


93 


19.1 


15,000-. 19,999 


44 


9.0 


20,000- 24,999 


31 


6.4 


25,000- 49.999 


67 


13.8 


50,000- 74,999 


24 


4.9 


75,000- 99,999 


13 


2.7 


100,000 - 499.999 


15 


3.1 


500,000 - 999,999 


0 




1,000,000 and over 


1 


0.2 


Total 


487 


100.0 



ERIC 



Illinois Libraries . "Meeting the Challenge: Illinois State Library's 
Long-Range Program for Library Development in Illinois, 1972-77," 
November, 1972, p. 741. 



FIGUPE 16. VARIATION IN ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

6G 
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institutional useage cannot, however, be discerned since the major source 

of data on this score, the U. S. Office of Education's Library Statistics 

(16) 

of Colleges and Universities ^ ^ devotes only 3 out of 71 included vari- 
ables to user description and that under the general headings of "opening 
fall enrollment", "total enrollment", and "undergraduate full time enrol 1- 
ment".^^^^ More significant, however, is the well known fact, illustrated 
by Figure 17, that educational level attained is unevenly distributed among 
the members of any given age group as reflected both by the declining pro- 
portion enrolled in successively higher levels of education and by sex. 

Figure 18 clearly shows the high variation in the reach of library 
services to schools. Elementary schools, though universally attended 
according to law, are uniformly more poorly served than the high schools, 
at least in terms of standards set by professional associations or state 
education agencies. 

Federal Libraries 

The reach of the over 2000 federal libraries has a wide and complex 
pattern (Figure 19). Some of them serve the general public directly; 
others, especially the military libraries, serve the cross-section of 
the public that happens to be in military service. In other cases, direct 
service is only to personnel of the agency harboring the library. The three 
national libraries (Library of Congress, T'ational Library of Medicine and 
National Agricultural Library) play special roles cutting across the public 
and private sectors in ways that will be analyzed in more detail in section 
9. In addition, the United States Information Agency operates 132 libraries 
and 30 reading rooms throughout the world. ^ ^ 
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Id) PERCENTAGE OF WISCONSIN PUBLIC SHCOOLS WITH BOOK COLLECTIONS 
MEETING AT UEAST MINIMUM STANDARDS 





1965-66 


1967-68 


1969-70 


1972-73 


S lenentary 
Schools 


9 


17 


14 


24 


Junior Hlsh 
Schools 


15 " 


41 


28 


40 


Senior High 
Schools 


12 


SO 


37 


45 



Pichette, William, "Budgets Up, Goal* Away; Public School Media Centers 
and Standards/' Wisconsin Library Bulletin, p. 260. 

(b) PERCENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 
Enrollment size of school 



system and grade level of 
school 


1958-59 


1962-63 


Change 


All school systems with 
150 pupils or more 


50.4 


58.9 


+8.5 


Elementary 


34.1 


44.4 


+10.3 


Secondary 


96.7 


97.4 


+ .7 


Combined 


87.7 


89.6 


+1.9 


25,000 pupils or more 


62.2 


72.2 


+10.0 


Elementary 


53.2 


64.6 


+11.4 


Secondary 


97.2 


97.6 


+.4 


Combined 


83.7 


76.7 


-7.0 


12,000 to 24,999 pupils 


53.5 


60.5 


+7.0 


Elementary 


41.1 


48.6 


+7.5 


Secondary 


98.5 


98.8 


: .3 


Combined 


89-0 


90.1 


+1.1 



U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, 
An Evaluative Survey Report on ESEA Title II: Fiscal Years 1966- 68 , 
^ Part II, p. 110. 

FIGURE 18. ASSESSING THE REACH OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 69 
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(c) MEETING STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS: 

for library books^ periodicals^ and audiovisual 
materials in Jui^e 1968* 



Educational level 


Percent meeting 


Percent meeting 


Percent meeting 


of School 


standard for no- 


standard for no. 


standard for no. 




of books 


of periodical 


of audiovisual 






subscriptions 


materials 


Elementary 


46.3 


44.0 


36.8 


Secondary 


60.9 


66.9 


46.5 



Ibid., p. 76. 



(d) MEETING AMERICAN UBRARY ASSOCIATION STANDARDS (1960): 

for library books^ periodicals, and audiovisual materials 
in June 1968. 



Educational level 


Percent meeting 


Percent meeting 


Percent meeting 


of school 


standard for no. 


standard for no. 


standard for no. 




of books 


of periodical 


of audiovisual 






subscriptions 


materials 


Elementary 


13.4 


3.4 


12.1 


Secondary 


23.5 


8.8 


17.8 



Ibid., p. 77. 



FIGURE 18 (Continued): ASSESSING THE REACH OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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(a) Types of Federal Libraries 

- 2,313 federal libraries were identified in FY 1972. 

of these: 43% were special or technical libraries (health, 
science and special) 

37% were general (quasi-public) libraries 

18% were educational (academic, quasi-academic, 
and school ) libraries 

2% were Other libraries (Presidential and Systems 
Headquarters). 

- 1,744 libraries provided substantial data in the Federal Library Survey. 
These included: 37% special or technical 

36% general 
24% educational 
3% other libraries. 

- 64% of all federal libraries identified were in the military depart- 

ments of the Executive Branch. 

- Military Libraries included: 22% special or technical 

42% general (quasi -publ ic) » 
33% educational 
3% Systems Headquarters 

- $191,825,882 in total operating expenditures were reported in FY 1972. 
Of this, about half was spent by the three national libraries (Library 
of Congress, National Library of Medicine, and National Agricultural 
Library). 



Olson, Edwin E. et al , Survey of Federal Libraries, 1972 , p. 1. 



FIGURE 19. SUMMARY ASSESSMENT OF REACH OF FEDERAL LIBRARIES 
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Federal information institutions of interest here cover a wider 
range than those designated as libraries. Figure 20 lists 858 banks 
of personal information about individuals maintained by agencies of the 
Federal Government, categorizes them, and describes patterns of public 
access. 

As a consequence of the Federal Depository Library Act of 1962, 
diverse public and private libraries have been designated as regional 
depositories that must maintain extensive collections of federal pub- 
lications and provide interloan reference and advisory service to libraries 
within their region. The University of the State of New York reports 
for example, that "In 1964, depository libraries were, for the most part, 
widely and equitably distributed across the State In public and academic 
facilities. Of the Upstate central libraries: 5 were depositories; 
14 were in the same city as a depository; and 28 were within 25 miles 
of a depository. Since then depositories have been established in addi- 
tional strategic locations, e.g., Plattsburgh, New Paltz, and on Long 
Island. "^l^^ 

While statistical summaries are not available, the richness af 
government information services accessible to the public, at least in 
principle.may readily be inferred from Figure 21. 

Variations in availability and quality of service are as evident 
in the federal system as in other parts of the library world. The 
region comprising Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska has only 3% of the 
total number of Federal Libraries in the United States, while 14% are 
located in the southeast region including Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
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•NUMBER OF DATA BANKS, COMPUTERIZATION AND NUMBER OF RECORDS 



Aftncy 



Number of 
Number of computerized 
data banks data banks 



Number of 
data banks 
not reportini 
number of 
records 



Number of 
records 



ACTION. 

Administrative Conferenco of the United States 

Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Civil Service Commission.,. 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Defense; 

Department of the Air Force 

Department of the Army 

Department of the Navy 

Miscellaneous Department of Defense offices and 

agencies 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Justice. : 

Department of Labor 

Department of State 

Department of Transportation 

Department of the Treasury 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

€xport'lmport Bank of the United States 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Communications Commission 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Federal IWaritime Commission 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

Federal Power Commission 

Federal Reserve Board 

Faderal Trade Commission 

General Services Administration 

Indian Claims Commission 

Interstate Commerce Commission < 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

National Credit Union Administration 

National Labor Relations Board 

National Mediation Board 

National Science Foundation 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Office of Emarjency Preparedness 

Office of Management and Budget 

Railroad Retirement Board 

Securities and Exchanse Commission 

Selective Service System 

Small Business Administration 

Special Action Cfice for Drus Abuse Prevention 

Subversive Activities Control Board 

Tennessef Valley Authority 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission - 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

U.S. Information Aieiicy 

U.S. Postal Service 

U.S. Tariff Commission 

Veterans Administration - 

White House 

Total 



6 


5 


0 


351, 700 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


9 


4 


757.000 


3 


2 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


13 


8 


4 


18, 972, 800 


6 


5 


0 


5, 539, 200 


8 


8 


3 


204, 165, 500 


73 


36 


13 


18,001,109 


385 


382 


12 


34, 467, 849 


20 


12 


6 


6,154, 368 


19 


13 


3 


2, 626, 090 


61 


60 


0 


402, 428,158 


27 


25 


6 


9, 862, 305 


1 


0 


0 


79, 800 


19 


12 


4 


139,031,722 


4 


3 


1 


24, noo, 000 


2 


1 


1 


243, 135 


18 


17 


2 


6, 194, 430 


46 


38 


7 


155, 571, 458 


4 


4 


0 


41, 200 


5 


5 


0 


131,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


2, 900 


12 


12 


5 


2, 253,4 il 


2 


0 


0 


30, 000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1,000 


1 


0 


0 


1, 100 


1 


0 


0 


1,369 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


119,000, 160 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


n 
u 


0 


1, 750 


1 


0 


1 


26, 931 


1 


0 


1 


512 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


1 


375, 505 


13 


13 


3 


108, 360 


2 


2 


0 


1,905, 000 


3 


2 


0 


2.083 


9 


4 


5 


15,468,000 


6 


6 


0 


679, 500 


1 


1 


0 


14,860,811 


4 


2 


0 


384, 000 


1 


0 


0 


23,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


7 


3 


146, 150 


6 


6 


0 


1,088, 600 


3 


1 


1 


379 


2 


2 


0 


17,696 


2 


2 


0 


23, 000 


2 


2 


2 


0 


29 


21 


1 


72,604, 326 


7 


4 


0 


151,940 


858 


741 


93 


.1,245,699, 494 



(a) 
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-CATEGDRIES DATA BANKS 



Aftncy AdministratiVf Evatuativt Statistical - Total 

ACTION . 4 2 

Administrativt Conftrenct oi tht Unittd Statts 0 

Administrative Offict of the U.S. Courts 3 I * . . €* 9 

Appalachiin Regional Commission 3 • 3 

Civil Aeronautics Bo^rd 1 "V.l'.l'.'" I 

Civil Service Commission 7 ' 3 3" J3 

Department of Agriculture 4 11 6 

Department of Commerce 7 i g 

Department of Defense: 

Department of Air Force 64 7 2 73 

Department of the Army 244 74 17 315 

Department of the Navy U 6 3 20 

Miscellaneous Department of Defense offices and 

agencies 13 4 2 19 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfart 4^) I5 gi 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 20 I 6 27 

Departmentof the Interior I 1 

Department of Justice 4 14 i* 19 

Department of Labor 3 . 1 4 

Department of State 2 2 

Departmentof Transportation H i ig 

Department of the Treasury 36 g 2 46 

Environmental Protection Agency 4 4 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 5 5 

Export- Import Bank of the Umted States . ^ 

Farm Credit Administration 3 "1" 3 

Federal Communications Commission \\ i [ 12 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 2 l 

Federal Home Loan Banit Board—. ^ I 0 

Federal Maritime Commission _ ' 0 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 1 H [ I' l "".'. 1 

Federal Power Commission l .1. 1 

Federal Reserve Soard 1 1 1 

Federal Trade Commission 1 ...S. .[........l.l \ 

General Services Administration 2 2 

Indian Claims Commission '.V. 0 

Interstate Commerce Commission , l l 

Nations! Aeronautics and Space Administration l 1 1 

National Credit Union Administration 1,,, . [ i 

National Labor Relations loard q 

National Wediation Board ' .. *, q 

National Science Foundation ....l^........... 4' 4 

Office of Economic Opportunity " '5 III" g 13 

Office of Emergency Preparedness 2 2 

Office of Management and Budget 3 3 

Railroad Retirement Board 9 ' 9 

Securities and Exchange Commission , 3 3 1 

Selective Service System 1 . g 

Sm»ll Business Administration 2 2" 4 

SpKlal Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention i' 1 

Subversive Activities Control Board '. 0 

Tennessee Valley Authority 5 3" g 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 3 ' 2 1 6 

U.S. CoTimission on Civil Rights 2 1 3 

U.S. Information Agency 2 . 2 

U.S. Postal Service 2 2 

U.S. Tariff Commission "2 2 

Veterans Administration 21 i' 29 

WhittHouM 7 7 

Total 592 132 134 gSg 



(b) 



FIGURE 20 (Continued): SOME FEDERAL DATA BANKS 
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--PUBLIC ACCESS 



In a> 

eordariM 

iltnoif 
proct- 

durtiand/ Public Nolnftr- 

. , Upot or wHh ifi^- No matkm 

ASMcy DirMt rtquMt FOiA nation tcotss proyidtd Total 

ACTION $ . c 

Administrativt Conftrtnct of tha Unitad 

Statts . 0 

Administrativa Offica of tha U.S. Courts » 9 . " 9 

Appalachian Raficnal Commission 3 1 1 3 

Civil Aaronautics Board 1 1 

Civil Servica Commission V4 % 13 

Department of Agricultura 5.1*""..". — Y % 

Department of Commaret ^ ' i 1 

Department of Dtfanse: ' 

Departmentof the AirForta 20 1 45 7 73 

Department of the Army U 2 53 2 71 

Department of the Navy 16 3 1 20 

Miscellaneous Department of De- 
fense offices and agendas 4 13 2 19 

Department of HeaiUi, Education, and 

Welfa'e s 10 51 61 

Department of Houslni and Urban 

Development 1 14 13 27 

Department of the Interior { 1 

DepartT.ent of Justice 3 5' n 19 

Department of Labor 2 ' 2 4 

Dopartinent of State 1 1 2 

Department of Transportation 3 1 7 4" 3 \t 

Department of tha Treasury 12 4 21 2 46 

Environmental Protection Atency 44 

Equal Employment Opportunitjf Com- 

mission i« 5 

Export-Import Bank of the United Statas n 

Farm Credit Administration 3' 3 

Federal CommunleatiOfls Commission " 10' 2" 12 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation , 2 2 

Fedffal Home Loan Bank Board n 

Federal Maritime Commission 0 

Federal Mediation and Condliatton ' 

Service \ \ 

Federal Power Commission V.. 1 1 

Federal Reserve Board .V\ ^—-y j 

Federal Trade Commission \ \ 

General Services Administration 1 2 2 

Indian Claims Commission ■ " 5 

IntaRtzte Commerce Commission II \ \ 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration . \ \ 

National Credit Union Administration " 1 1 

National Labor Relations Board 0 

Nations! Medlatipn Board 'I ^ 

Natk)nat Science Foundation V3 \ 4 

Office of Economic Opportunity 2 I ' 2 5 4' 13 

Office of Emarjency Preparedness .2 2 

Office of Manajament and Budfet- 3 3 

Railroad Retirement Board 4" 5' 9 

Securities and Exchange Commission II " 3 2 i* 6 

Selective Service System i 1 

Small Business Administration 3 "*i 4 

Special Action Office for Druf Abuse 

Prevention i 1 

Subversive Activities Control Board I... I" 0 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 4" 4 % 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 3 3" ( 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights "3 3 

U.S. Information Agency 2" 2 

U.S. Postal Service 2 2 

U.S. Tariff Commission " I'"" J 2 

Veterans Administration "" m 2t 

White House I I IIIIII.III 7'IIIIIIIIII 7 

Total 0 14 IM 54 243 76 M4 



1 Statistical information only. 



(c) 



FIGURE 20 (Continued) : SCME FEDERAL DATA BANKS 



U-S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the Judiciary^ Subcommittee on 

Constitutional Rights^ Federal Data Banks and Constitutional Rights : 
A Study of Data Systems on Individuals Maintained by Agencies of 
the U>S. Government , Part III^ Vol. 1, Table 1, p. XLIX- 

Ibid . , Table 2, p. L. 



Ibid . , Table 7, p. LVI* 76 
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Directory of 
Federally Supported 
Information Analysis 
Centers 

Compiled by the National Referral Center 

, p. __ r^v / _ _ consultation with th9 

UlnECTORY OF mf^rtoancyAdHocGmupon 
r\ ^/IDI ITCDlTirr^ information Analysis Csntars 

LrVjIVIrU I tnlZ.tU LIBRARY OF CONGRESS WASHINGTON 1974 



DATA FILES 
& RELATED 
SOFTWARE 



(a) 



Available from ^ «..«._,^_^ 

Federal Agencies A DIRECTORY 



March 1974 
(b) 



OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

With a Supplement of Government-Sponsored Information Analysis Centers 



Revised Edition 



Science and Technology Division 
Natibnal Referral Center 



LIBRARY OF CONGRESS • WASHINGTON . 1974 

(c) 



FIGURE 21. SAMPU FEDERAL INFORMATION SERVICES 



a. Library of Congre.,, Directory of Kede rally Snrported Infn^.^.n„ „ ^. 

c. Library of Congreii, Federal Gov ernment! a Directnrv «f t ^ 

the U>S>. p. 1, * A Directory of Information Resources in 
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Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. 
In dollar terms, 30% of federal library expenditures are incurred by the 
libraries located in the Washington, D. C. area and, at the other extreme, only 
Tlo by the libraries in Alaska, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, ^^^^ 

Special Libraries 

The category of special libraries encompasses libraries "usually 
built around a specicil collection limited by subject or form in accordance 
with the interests of its users; ... these libraries operate in 
support of a special mission or activity -determined by the purposes and 
objectives of their sponsoring organizations' ^ 

As shown in Figure 22, this category cuts across all preceding 
ones and encompasses two new elements: libraries found in business or 
industrial organizations and those operated by various types of non-profit 
entities such as professional societies or trade associations. It Is 
that 55% or so of special libraries that lie outside our earl ier categories 
that is of primary interest in our context, since they predominantly serve 
private interests rather than broad segments of the public. 

It is clear from Figure 23 that here also there is a wide range of 
variation both in intended clientele and in the size of the special 
libraries themselves. 

How many special libraries there are is difficult to specify owing 
to the fluidity of the definition/ The data of Figure 1 put a lower 
bound in the neighborhood of 6-7 thousand in the United States, while the 
Directory of Special Libraries and Information Centers lists some 14 
thousand in the United States and Canada. 
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I 

College 

and 
univ. 



II 



Company 



III 

Govt. 

agency 



IV 
Public 
library 
depts. 



V 

Other 
organi- 
zations 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



2258 2221 1239 464. 2576 8758 



PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL 



25.8 25.4 14.1 5.3 



29.4 100.0 



FIGURE 22. NUMBER OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES BY TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 



Kruza«, Anthony L, Special Libraries and Information Centers; a 
Statistic al Report on Special Library Resources in the U-S. 
Tab le 1, p. 13. ' 
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Mass Media 

The foregoing evidence shows that libraries reach a small proportion 
of the population with wide variations in usage weighted toward the upper 
socio-economic levels of the population. As we shall see in Sections 9-11, 
similar observations apply for other, less classical, information services. 

Newspapers have a far wider reach, with some socio-economic variation 
(Figure 24). 73% of adults in a 1973 survey of newspaper readership had 
"read any daily yesterday" and 92% had "read any daily in the past 5 week- 
days".(") 

There is still sharper contrast in the p evasiveness of television 
(Figure 25). Not only do 99. 8?^ of U. S. households have television sets, 
but household watching-time averages over 6 hours a day within a seasonal 
range of 5-7 hours. ^^^^ In 1973, 93?^ of U. S. households had telephone 
service. ^^^^ 

As described in Sections 7 and 15, libraries are experimenting with 
television, including cable television. The findings of a mid-1973 state- 
wide survey of the attitudes, opinions and behavior of citizens of Colorado 
show major differences between what people expect of libraries and of tele- 
vision (Figure 26). The Colorado survey is unusual in that it surveyed the 
clientele of libraries, not merely librarians' views about their clientele. 



81 





Percent 


Percent 




read any 


any ua x xy xn 




daily yesterday 


past 5 weekdays 


Total Population 


73 


92 


Some college or more 


81 


97 


High school graduate 


77 


94 


1-3 years of high school 


68 


90 


Grammar school or less 


62 


82 


$15,000 and over 


82 


97 


$10,000 - 14,999 


79 


95 


$ 5,000 - 9,999 


69 


91 


Under $5,000 


61 


79 



t 



FIGURE 24. NEWSPAPER READERSHIP 

Simmons VJ.R.^ 1973 Dally Nevsp&per Readership Demographic Tables , 
p. 5-6. 
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RANK ORDER: 



BY 

PROPORTION 
NEEDING OR 
WANTING ( 1 ) 



BY BY 
PROPORTION TEND- 
USING ENCY 
LIBRARY (2) TO USE 

LIBRARY (3) 



NEWS k CURRENT EVENTS 


1 


43 


67 


MUSIC FOR ENJOYMENT 


2 


52 


65 


WEATHER CONDITIONS/FORECASTS 


3 


71 


71 


SPECIAL TV PROGRAMS FOR ENTERTAIN- 








MENT 


4 


, 72 


72 


UPCOMING SPECIAL TV PROGRAMS 


5 


73 


73 


CONSUMER INFORMATION ON PRODUCTS 


6 


16 


42 


AVAILABLE MOVIES/PLAYS 


7 


68 


70 


LOCATING PRODUCTS k SERVICES IN THE AREA 


8 


50 


63 


TAXES 


9 


37 


56 


SERVICES OF CITY/ COUNTY /STATE 


10 


25 


47 


AVAlLulBLE SCHOOLS & COURSES 


11 


36 


52 


RECENT MOVIES TO WATCH 


12 


70 


69 


NON-FIGTION BOOKS FOR ENJOYMENT 


13 


1 


7 


GENERAL SELF -IMPROVEMENT 


14 


18 


38 


BE ST -SE LLING NON -FICTION 


15 


2 


11 


ECOLOGY 


16 


12 


26 


EDUCATION 


17 


8 


19 


MEDICAL & HEALTH CARE 


18 


42 


55 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


19 


56 


64 


BEST-SELLING FICTION 


20 


7 


12 


PERSONAL LEGAL INFORMATION 


21 


53 


62 


GARDENING 


22 


13 


25 


CRAFTS 


23 


11 


21 


FICTION BOOKS 


24 


4 


5 


LOCAL HISTORY 


25 


5 


8 


HISTORY 


26 


i 


2 


REPAIRS AROUND THE HOUSE 


27 


21 


39 


LOCAL ORDINANCES 


28 


41 


51 


GENERAL REFERENCE MATERIAL FOR STUDY 


29 


6 


3 


AUTO REPAIRS 


30 


40 


48 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN 


31 


29 


31 



FIGURE 26. RANK ORDERINGS OF THE TYPES OF INFORMATION 



Colorado State Library, A Survey of Attitudes > Opinions and Behavior 
with Regard to Library Servlcea , Vol- 1, Table V-2, p. 54. 
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5. Benefits a nd Burdens: The Interlibrarv loan System 

The unequal geographic and demographic distribution of information 
resources and usage depicted in the preceding section has not gone un- 
noticed and various equalization mechanisms have been devised. Notable 
among these is the interlibrary loan system whose antecedents in the U.S. 
can be traced at least as far back as 1850, when the Boston Public Library 
was lending regularly to out-of-town students in certain special branches 
of knowledge. ^^^^ 

By 1972, interlibrary loan requests received by all types of libraries 
were estimated to number between six and ten million (Figure 27). Sixty-one 
percent of these requests are estimated to have been filled. Interlibrary 
lending in New York State showed vigorous growth in the period between 1957- 
1964 (Figure 28). 

As was the case vor demographic and geographic characteristics of 

clients so there is wide variability in the status of individual libraries. 

or types of libraries in the relative magnitude of their interlibrary loan 

borrowing or lending. Figures 29-31 illustrate the phenomenon for public, 

special academic and federal libraries. 

The evaluation of the New York State public library system published 
(27 ) 

in 1967 attributes the rise in usage of the service (Figure 28) to the 
linking of isolated libraries into regional systems which in turn are able 
to call on the State Library and beyond for backup resources. Figure 32 
illustrates the characteristics of this hierarchical flow. By 1970 the New 
York State Commissioner of Education's Committee on Library Development was 
looking forward toward embedding this interlibrary loan system in the 

80 
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Type of Library 


Loan Requests 
Received 


Academic 


1,850,000 


Public 


2,235,000 


Special 


387,000 


Federal 


1,098,000 


State 


500,000 


Total 

all libraries 


6,070,000 



FIGURE 27. ESTIMATED VOLUME OF INTERLIBRARY LENDING IN 1972 FOR ALL 

TYPES OF LIBRARIES 



Palmour, Vernon E- et. al., Resource and Bibliographic Support for 
a Nationwide Library Program , Table 3-1, p- 22. 
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7 yrs . 



System 



(b) 



Upstate — Total 



Materials borrowed on 
Intcrlibiary Loan 
Other Than Bulk or 
Deposit Loans 




1964 



229,432 

20,808 
2,362 
6,659 
10.389 
6,447 
16,000 
14,985 
4,585 
9,238 
5,379 
2,913 
31,777 
4,419 
20,880 
2,719 
25,338 
29,483 
4,657 
10,394 



% 

Increase 



16 % /yr 



201% 

911 
849 
780 
695 
545 
527 
466 
327 
325 
305 
278 
207 
174 
162 
119 
111 

26 

20 



FIGURE 28. MATERIALS BORROWED ON INTERLIBRARY LOAN 

1957—^4 



SYSTEM LIBRARIES 



a. Comparable Statistic not available. 

b. The systems were coded for anonjmiity. 

c. The University of the State of New York, Emerging Librar 

Systems; The 196 3-66 Evaluation of the" New Vnrk st-77Z 
Public Li brary System . Table 20, p. 104. 
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Activity 


Public Librariies 


Special Libraries 


Lending 






Total 


2,235,000 


387,000 


Filled 


1,165,000 


314,000 


Percent Filled 


52 7^ 


81'^- 


BorrowinK 






Total 


1,068,000 


353,000 


Filled 


760,000 


327,000 


Percent Filled 


71 7o 


93% 



FIGURE 29. ESTIMATED MAGNITUDE OF ANNUAL INTERLIBRARY LOAN 
ACTIVITY FOR PUBLIC AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 1972 



Falmour, Vernon E- et. al.. Resource and Bibliographic Support for a 
Nationwide Library Program . Table B-1, p. 175. 
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(a) XNTERUllUUlY TIAMSACTIGIIS, 1967-1968 



All Colltgtt 
and 

Universities 



No* of Trsntactlons 



Frlvatc 
Unlvtrfltlcs 



Public 4*Ytsr 
Colleges 

(!••• than 500 
•tudiAti) 



Private 2-Ycar 
XnaCitutlona 



ItaM Borrovad 

Itcaw Lantx 

Non'ftatumab la 
latumabla 



878,000 

599,000 
644,000 



41 

28 
31 



23 

41 
35 




57 

11 
32 



Total 



100 



100 



100 



2,141,000 

(b) IMTItUBRAin COOPERATIVB PROGRAMS, FALL 1971 



100 





All Collagaa and Unlvcraltlca h 


Racalva Matarlala 


34.6 


Provlda Copiaa 


22.6 


Provlda lUcarlala 


33.2 



FIGURE 30. UNDiis, loiutouns and conns in 

IHTniUmARY LOMI TMMSACnCIIS 

J^J"' BroMon, yibrtry St.eHtlc . of Coll.i«* .nd Unlv.rtltlet. An.Wtlr Mport. F.U 196« . T.bl. 10, p. 61. 

" taioLr°^rr?."°"l''r''',?2'^* \' ^^^"'y 5t.el.tlc. of Coll.... , nd Unlv.r.ltl... r.U 1969. Analytic 
la£ote. Ther* 1. no Interllbr.ry lo.n d.t. rcquc.tcd on qu..tlonnalre form (p. ' ' ■ 

'"^'-Ll!'!"]!^ ^"^'!'^ Se.tl.tlc. of Coll.,.. .nd nnlv.r.ltl... f .U 1971. An.lvtlc ».Po,t l^rr CA. 
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(a) 


INTEEUBRARY LOAMS 






Loana 


Borrowed 


Library of Congrtaa^*^ 


116,481 


643 


National Llbrary^*^ 
of Hedlclnt 


120,117 


100 


MaClotul Agricultural^*^ 
Library 


15,600 


11,700 


All Federal Llbrarlea^^^ 
Reporting Soac Data 


732,000 


521,572 



a. Olaon, Edwin E- et. al.. Survey of Federal Llbrarlea^ 1972, Table 13, p* 21 ♦ 
b- Ibid. . Table 6, p. 14. 



FIGURE 3 1 . FIDERAL IHTtmiRAKy LOAN STATISTICS 
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ll«glon 



(b) "ATM OP lOMCMING AMD UHDING IN INTIRUBRARY LOAN BY kEGION 
of 

Total Inttrllbrary Loans per Voliaw Held 
Voluaaa - 

nlij . Ratio of landing 

H.ld iorro»l„, undln, to Borrowing 



I: Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Nev Hampshire 
Ihode Island 

Veraont 



•022 



• 003 



0.146 : 1 



lit Nev Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


A 


• 013 


.026 


1.912 : 1 


III: Delaware 
iUryland 
Virginia 
West Vlrglnln 


8 


• 022 


.013 


0.593 : 1 


IV: AlabaM 
Florida 
Gcorlga 
Kentucky 
Mlsalsslppl 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


10 


.015 


.021 


1.382 : 1 


V: Illlnola 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


4 


.017 


.016 


0.908 : 1 


VI: Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Kev Mexico 
OklahOM 


6 


.017 


.009 


0.522 : 1 


VII: Iowa 
Kanaaa 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


2 


.015 


.002 


0.191 : 1 


VIII: Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
WyoMlng 


4 


• 009 


.046 


5.186 : 1 


IXs Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 
American 
Saaoa 


17 


• 009 


.005 


0.567 : 1 


X: Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 


1 


• 025 


.002 


0.102 : 1 


Washington Area 


31 


• 012 


.012 


0.992 : I 


Elsewhere in 

World 


10 


.010 


.009 


0.878 : 1 



c. The District of Columbia and surrounding area have been treated separately from the 

rest of Region III, r / i. 

d. Olson, Edwin E. et. al.. Survey of Federal Libraries^ 1972 . Table 42, p. 83b, 78. 
FIGURE 31 (Continued) FEDERAL INTBRLIBRARY LOAN STATISTICS 
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(a) 

System 


Total 
Requests 
Received 


Xotal 
Forwarded 
To 
Stated 


% 

Forwarded 


Total Filled 
By 

State Library 


State 
Library's 
Rate of 
Success 


A 


41.401 


7.596 


18% 


4,708 


62% 


E 


30.370 


1.917 


6 


1,082 


56 


i 


. 24,565 


858 


3 


417 


49 




16.930 


6.794 


40 


3,935 


58 


H 


16.482 


10.101 


61 


6,512 


64 


R 


10,999 


3.461 


31 


2,003 


58 


G 


9.972 


3.039 


30 


1,756 


58 


0 


7.660 


2.239 


29 


1,442 


64 


P 


5.724 


2.562 


45 


1,695 


66 


N 


5.620 


2.137 


38 


1,284 


60 


M 


5.160 


2.115 


41 


1,026 


51 


L 


4.600 


1.132 


25 


661 


58 


D. 


2.596 


333 


13 


197 


59 


Totals-. . . 


182.070 


44.284 


24 


26,718 


60 



' From monthly TWX (Teletype Writer Exchange) Request summaries. 
' For 13 systems. 



FIGURE 32. RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL REQUESTS RECEIVED BY 
SYSTEMS TO PERCENTAGE FORWARDED TO STATE 
LIBRARY AND STATE LIBRARY'S RATE OF SUCCESS 

FOR 196+ 

(Where comparable statistics were available) 



a. The systems were coded for anonymity. 

b- The University of the State of New York, Emerging Library Systems ; 
The 1963-66 Evaluation of the New York State Public Library 
System , Table 21, p. 107. 
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broader system sketched in Figure 33. As shown in Figure 34. reciprocal 
borrowing privileges and expanded interlibrary loan services were also 
among the most common activities of consortia of academic libraries. 
Figure 35 illustrates the importance of the interlibrary loan function 
among the activities of groups of public libraries in forty-six of the 
fifty states. 

The ways of interlibrary loans are not all smooth. Problems cited 
by librarians responding to a survey conducted in 1973 are tabulated in 
Figure 36. The flavor of these problems comes through more explicitly in 
a 1972 report on another survey: 

_ "The need for more real cooperation was still considered a 
major library problem in 1971, in spite of heavy emphasis in 
terms of money and effort through the LSCA years (1957- to date). 
Indeed, thirty of the respondents to che study felt libraries 
were further apart today than in the past. Competition for funds 
was frequently mentioned as a major deterrent. Often contribu- 
ting to the apparent declining relationships are: rivalry among 
types of libraries; college and university libraries placing 
stricter regulations on use by outsiders; unexpected pressures; 
e.g., newly established community colleges and burgeoning urban 
universities place unforeseen demands on public libraries." (28) 



A report of the Division of Evaluation of the State Education De- 
partment in New York comments as follows: 

"As has been pointed out elsewhere in this report, the inter- 
library loan is by no means an innovation developed by the library 
system. Nevertheless, the establishment of systems has lifted it 
from the realm of courtesy and the informal to the status of a 
legal right for the user and a systematic and major responsibility 
of all of the library units which make up a library system. Un- 
fortunately, this is a state of affairs not fully understood by 
most library users, by many community library staffs, or by some 
staff of the library systems." (29) 



It is therefore unlikely that the general public is aware of its 
legal right. 
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Functions Performed 


Number ot,^ 
Networks 


Percent of 
Networks 


Interlibrary loan 


118 


85 


Coanmunications 


108 


78 


Verification of citations 


88 


63 


Location of materials 


107 


77 


Cooperative 

collection building 


52 


37 


Joint acqpisitions 


37 


27 


Joint cataloging 


29 


21 


Joint materials processing 


7.6 


19 


Other 


28 


20 



1. N - 139 



FIGURE 35. CHARAQTERISTICS O'i' STATE SYSTEMS AND NETWORKS 

Palffiour, Vernon et. al.. Resource and Bibliographic Support 
for a Nationwide Library Program , Table C-2, p. 197. 
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Most Pressing ILL Problems 


Percentage of 
Respondents 

Identifying Problem^ ^ 


Communications 


33 


Verification of citations 


33 


Location of materials 


48 


Requested materials not 

available (not held^ in use^ 
non-circulating, etc.) 


61 


Current ILL restrictions 


24 


Delay In receiving materials 
(posted or delivery system) 


57 


Loss of in-house use of 
materials loaned 


9 


Cost of providing ILL service 
(staff time) 


50 


Other 


7 



1. Multiple responses ax-e Included in the table* 



FIGURE 36. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MOST PRESSING 
ILL PROBI£MS OF UBRARIES WITHIN THE STATES 



Palmour, Vernon E. et. al-^ Resource and Bibliographic 
Support for a Nationwide Library Program , Table C-S, 
p. 213. 
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Further on, the same report continues: 

The teletype connection between the upstate systems and the 
State Library expedites the process of getting the request to 
Albany and getting a report back to the system. Nevertheless, 
the entire interlibrary loan procedure is cumbersome and much 
too time consuming to meet the needs of many borrowers. The time 
lag problem is essentially a management one and should be 
approached on that basis. ... 

Serious staff failures in connection with interlibrary loans 
are occurring at several levels. There is a failure in many 
systems to make a real effort to acquaint users with the possi- 
bilities of the interlibrary loan device. This is not only a 
matter of failing to publicize services in a general way on a 
local and regional basis. It also involves a failure to educate 
both system and local staffs in the implications of a truly 
effective interloan service; to train them to recognize when a 
particular patron's needs go beyond the resources of the library 
or system he is using; and to encourage, at all levels, recourse 
to uther sources. (29) 



Seven years later, however, one still sees interlibrary lending des- 

^ cribed as "a privilege [that] should be treated with responsibility and 

(30) 

should be reciprocal." Although prorrjlgated only two years apart, the 

(31) 

tone of the 1968 National Interlibrary Loan Code and of the New York 

(32) 

State Interlibrary Loan Manual of 1970 are worlds apart in this respect. 
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6. Publishers and Libraries: Alliances and Conflicts 

In the world of information services, the public and private seccors 
are inextricably bound together. The closeness of these multiple ties is 
evident from Figure 37, adapted from an analysis by John P. Dessauor of 
"Where the Bookbuyer's Money Goes". According to Dessauer, 51 percent of 
all book purchases are directly related to education, and he estimates 
that, with direct consumer acquisitions for educational purposes included, 
67 percent of purchases are related to education. Curtis Benjamin (personal 
communication) estimates this percentage to be no higher than 45 percent. 

An unknown proportion of the 34 percent of book sales accounted for 
by libraries, schools and institutions is very directly tied to the flow 
of tax dollars and other public funds to these institutions, as is a portion 
of the seventeen percent of books bought directly in college stores to the 
extent that public scholarship funds and other forms of support assist in 
these purchases. Tax dollars are also used to buy periodicals whose pub- 
lication is often tax-subsidized, as through page charges honored by pay- 
ments through government research grants or contracts, and also through 
the second-class mail cross-subsidy. 

In any case, libraries along with other educational institutions, 
broadly defined, share with commercial publishers a common interest in the 
amount and the routing of tax and other public dollars flowing into trans- 
actions between them. This common interest is as likely to influence the 
strategies of both parties as are any differences between them. The common 
stake is in increasing the absolute flow of money. The differences arise 
from diversions of this flow away from classical concerns. 
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(1) : 144 mail order publications; 89 direct sales by professional, 

educational and trade publishers. 

(2) : .Balance of 49 spread among these categories; 40 million prob- 

ably to school libraries; unknown amount of school store 
sales. 

(3) : Balance of 29 spread among these. 

(4) : Does not include used bQoks. - 

(5) : 13 million balance. 

(6) : With direct consumer acquisitions for educational purposes 

estimate rises to 6755 education-related. 

(7) : Other estimates (Curtis Benjamin, personal communication) 

suggest that 50% of professional books and a "substantial" 
proportion of college texts are sold by direct mail to 
consumers. 



FIGURE 37 (Continued): DOMESTIC BOOK SALES - 1972 
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The basic issues are therefore the allocation of new functions and 
the reallocation of older or modified functions and of the resources with 
which to perform the$e functions. These issues are as likely to arise 
within a sector as across sectors and are therefore better understood as 
matters of allocating benefits and burdens than as divisions between the 
public and the private sector. Where the growth in totsl books-and- 
periodicals dollars is at stake, the private and the public sector are, 
as suggested by Figure 37, likely to be allies since both stand to gain. 
As illustrated by the data on inter! ibrary loans, the net borrowers are 
as likely. to be at odds with the net lenders within the library world as 
with anyone outside their world. Within a diversified corporate enterprise 
encompassing both book publishing and non-book information services, internal 
rivalries are as likely as cross-sectoral rivalries. 

From the viewpoint of the information user, the importance of these 
civil and border wars arises from how they affect the balance of informa- 
tion goods and services available through direct payment for goods or 
services received (49 percent for books in Figure 37) versus goods and 
services obtained "free" (up to 51 percent for books in Figure 37). How 
direct and indirect payments flow and who receives their benefits is there- 
fore the primary issue from the information users' viewpoint . Although there 
is a (decreasing) price differential between public documents sold by the 
United States Government Printing Office and those sold by private publishers, 
this public/ private distinction is of less consequence to the user than the 
distinction between a book borrowed at no direct cost from a library and 
one bought for cash from either a public or private source. 
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In an analysis of the dllocation of U. S. incomes, Boulding^'^^^ 
shows how "in the last twenty-five years in the United States we have 
halved the proportion of the poor by almost any standard" (Figure 38) 
but that we have accomplished this "almost entirely by the general and 
widely distributed increase in per capita real incomes, as a result of 
increasing productivity, and that we have not made any relative redistri- 
butions" (Figure 39). Moreover, as shown in Figure 40, "90 percent of 
the American people pay roughly 20 percent of their incomes in taxes. 
Only the richest 5 percent and the poorest 5 percent pay more". However, 
as we shall see in Section 13, there are wide variations in the local 
property taxes that most directly support public libraries, as well as in 
library usage, as noted in Section 4. In information services, as in many 
others, the ideals of equality of opportunity and of local decision-making 
are not necessarily consonant with one another. 

With respect to newer information services, therefore, the most im- 
portant question is to whom they are to be supplied by what combination of 
direct or indirect payments, made by whom. The question presents itself 
most sharply for services based on new technologies with clearly identifi- 
able incremental costs* where the question of who is to pay for what ex- 
plicitly presents itself afresh. 
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20 
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U-S. Burcsu of the Cemus, Cu rrent fopuUtlon Keportf . Series P-6Q, No. 85. 
* •percentilef by family Income level. 

FIGURE 39. PERCENTAGE SHARE OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED BY 
EACH FIFTH OF FAMILIES AND UNREUTED INDIVIDUALS 
U.S.A., 1947-1972* 

Bouldlng, Kenneth E., The ManaKeinent of Decline , p. 10. 
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7. From Classical to Nonclassical Information Services 

While very classical in conception, interlibrary loan services have, 
as we saw in Section 5, enjoyed new growth as a tool for widening access 
to information resources without risking the impracticalities financial 
and operating — of duplicating major collections toward the absurd point, 
for example, where the equivalent of the Library of Congress might be 
available within a five-mile walk for every inhabitant of the United States. 

The resulting complexities of negotiating what all parties would 
regard as a fair arrangement is illustrated in even as limited a circle of 
participants as Columbia, Harvard, and Yale Universities, and the New York 
Public Libra^^v, the four partners in the newly formed Research Libraries 
Group. The hope is expressed that cornnon gains might be sufficient to off- 
set common operating expenses, thereby alleviating some of the problems of 
mutual allocations of burdens: "Significant potential for monetary savings 
... lies in cooperative action on serial acquisitions. Effective curtail- 
ment of the substantial duplication of serial titles among the RLG libraries 
might well, through reduction of both purchase and processing costs, gen- 
erate monies to support the bibliographic- and service oriented activities 
of the consortium.*' ^^^^ 

It is evident that the success of this and similar activities depends 
in part also on the effect that reduced purchases of periodicals, if any, 
would have on the suppliers of periodicals. We have, however, been unable 
to find statistics on the birth and death of periodicals, their costs, their 
subsidies, etc. Indeed, no one seems to be watching this objectively, al- 
though emotional diatribes abound. 
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The practice of photocopying to satisfy interlibrary loans adds yet 
another dimension to the problem. As is evident from Figure 30, in 1967-68 
significant proportions of interlibrary loans were met by what are called 
"nonreturnable items", which one can only surmise are euphemistically- 
described copies. Unfortunately, trend data on this score are not avail- 
able. As indicated in Figure 30, data on this score disappear altogether 
from the 1969 report on library statistics of colleges and universities 
and reappeared in the 1971 data only by number of participating institutions, 
without transaction volumes being given. It is hard to avoid the suspicion 
that these important data were suppressed as sensitive intelligence in the 
war over the Copyright Revision Bill.* 



* "Questions on Interlibrary Loans Transactions were not asked in the 1967 
and 1969 academic library surveys. They were asked in the 1968 survey 
(items $13; 14(2)); in the 1971 survey (items 42(1); 42(2); 42(3)); in 
the 1973 survey (items 45, 46) and in the 1975 survey (items 47.48). 

"The data were published in the 1968 survey in Table I, columns 11, 12, 
13 and in the 1971 survey in Part B, Table 4, columns 3, 4 and 5 and in 
Part C, Table 20, columns 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

"The inclusion or exclusion of data depends on recommendations of advisory 
groups, staff judgment and financial resources and their review by qur 
supervisors in NCES and 0MB who make the final decisions on the content 
and number of questions. 

"During the last 17 years of my connection with library statistics, I have 
never heard any comments about library data collections and their relation 
to copyright legislation; to my knowledge no suggestions or requests to 
this effect have been expressed to OE and NCES by librarians, publishers, 
or anyone else. 

"However, the adoption of the UNESCO Library Statistics Standard in 1970 
. which requests these items specifically made NCES decide to keep this item 
in every survey since we are to report on this every third year to UNESCO." 

Library Surveys Branch 

National Center for Education Statistics 

U. S. Office of Education 
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The growth of copying is an important element in shifting oenefit^ and 
burdens. Typically, direct costs of reproduction are borne by users directly, 
but publishers complain — not without some justification — that they bear 
some of the cost of widespread copying for foregoing revenues they would other- 
wise have obtained from the sales of additional copies of original publications. 
We note how the importance to the information user of the ease and flexibility 
of copying have lead to the rapid growth of one of the principal suppliers of 
this type of equipment (Figure 41). The practice is so widespread as to make 
its prohibition as impractical to enforce as Prohibition. Other means will have 
to be found to give all concerned a fair share of costs and benefits. In any 
caise, since most copying is beyond the control of librarians, the pitting of 
librarians agc^nst publishers is a red herring. 

The pattern of development of audio-visua"" materials nr.s followed a 
different course, marked to date by a still relatively low penetration into 
the classical library world. As Figure 42 shows, only two percent of the 
nearly sixty million titles in thirteen hundred federal libraries reporting 
this information referred to audio-visual materials. In some instances, the 
acquisition of audio-visual material shorn marked growth, as evidenced by 
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(a) XEROX CORPORATION OPERATING REVENUES 



Year 


1 QA7- 1 Q7'i 
LyO / * i7 / J 

Operating Revenues 

a mil linnfi^ 




1967 


739 




lyoo 


896 




1969 


1,483 




1970 


1,719 


Annual Growth 


1971 


1,961 


Rate: 25-30 


1972 


2,419 




1973 


2,990 




Moody 


s Industrial Manual, 1974, p. 


2679 



(b) XEROX AND THE WORLD COPY. MARKET, 1973 



Estimated no. of % 
copies, 1973 of copies 

(billions) 



Worldwide 


2,600 


100.0 


Xerox's competitive 
market 


300 


11.5 


Xerox's sales, total 


60 


2.0 


U'S> sales 


33 


1.1 


outside U'S. sales 


27 


0.9 


Projection for market 
outside U-S. in next 
5 years (1978). 


81 





Xerox Corporation, Annual _Report, 1973 . p. 20 



FIGURE 41. ESTIMATING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF COPYING TO USERS 
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(c) COPIES OF COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL, NETFiERLANDS L972 

no. of copies (millions) 



Priuary and secoudary 
educational institutions 



Total number of copies made in 

the Netherlands, 1972 4,000 

Number of copies of copyrighted 
material^ total 



Business companies 55 

60 



Other educational institutions, 

including university libraries 21 



Lottman, Herbert R., "Photocopying: How is Europe Handling the Problem?", 
Publishers Weekly , p. 27. 



FIGURE 41 (Continued) : ESTIMATING THE IMPORTANCE 

OF COPYING TO USERS 
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Total number of titles: 59,905,876. 

Categories of titles: 

Book stock (Including microforms) 32 % 

Documents (Including microforms) 52 ^ 

All other printed material 

(including microformi) 8 ^ 

Audio-visual material 2 % 

Motion pictures 22 % 
Sound recordings 42 % 
Other . 36 n 

All other library materials 5 % 



FIGURE 42. TOTAL TITLES, AS DISTINCT FROM VOLUMES, 

IN THE COLI£CTI0NS OF 1301 FEDIIRAL UBRARIES 



Olson, Edwin E* et. al.. Survey of Federal Libraries ^ 
1972 , p. 29. 
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Wisconsin school library data shown in Figure 43. Whether this does any- 



Wisconsin is of a national trend is difficult to tell since national sta- 
tistics on this score (Figure 44) are available only through 1968. 

There also is evidence of shifting patterns of public and private 
alliances, as illustrated by the following corrinentary: 

"The Committee for Full Funding of Education Programs has 
mounted a successful effort for six years to hold the line 
against the Nixon administration's downgrading of federal aid 
to education. But the alliance of education groups began to 
show signs of stress during the past year while extension of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act was under consideration 
in Congress. 

"The smaller groups in the coalition, representing library, 
publishing, and audio-visual interests, wanted to go down the 
line against consolidation of categorical programs because they 
were convinced they would lose out on the state level in com- 
petition for unearmarked funds under the consolidation formulas. 
They lost out to the big educational organizations, epitomized 
by the National Education Association, which want large sums of 
money for school districts without strings attached.*'. (36) 

We have already noted in Figure 15 how school libraries catalogue 
significantly fewer of the audio-visual materials than their print materials. 

But focusing on classical libraries, federal or school, fails to tell 
an adequate story respecting audio-visual materials. By far the largest 
collections of such materials are in the hands of commercial organizations 
such as Warner Communications and Gulf and Western that own stocks of movies 
(of Warner and Paramount, respectively), and the TV networks that own large 
collections of audio and video tapes. While movie prints are by tradition 
rented out for a fee, the network collections are not generally available. 
There is some cormiercial distribution of audio cassettes based on network 
programs by The Center for Cassette Studies, Inc. of North Hollywood, 
California and by Xerox University Microfilms, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



one any good or not is another matter detailed elsewhere. 



(35) 



How typical 
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1965-66 


1967-68 


1969-70 


1971-72 


Books 


3.57 


4.00 


■ 4.25 


4.84 


Periodicals 


.50 


.60 


.69 


.87 


A-V Materials 


.86 


1.37 


■ 2.20 


2.89 


Other Library Expenses 


.34 


.37 


.40 


• .55 


Total 


5,27 


6.34 


7.54 


9.15 



FIGURE 43. PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 

OF WISCWSIN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 



Pichette. William^ "Budgets Up^ Goals Away: Public School Media 
Centers and Standards," Wisconsin Library Bulletin , p. 259. 
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Purchase of 




1960 




1965 




1968 


Library Materials 




$ 


% 




% 


% 




$ 


% 


Books 






90 


.5 




45.3 


89.5 




53.8 • 


88.3 


Periodicals 




1.7 


6 


■ 2 




3.0 


5.9 




4.1 


6.7 


Audiovisual 




.9 


3 


■ 3 




1.7 


3.4 




2.5 


4.1. 


Other Library 
Materials 












.6 


1.2 




.5 


.8 


Total 




27.3 


100 


.0 




50.6 


100.0 




60.9 


100.0 



FIGURE 44. U.S. PUBLIC LIBRARY EXPENDITURES (in $ millions) 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract, 1973 , Table 220, p. 137. 
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Financial and other information services to industry are making growing 
use of the audio cassette medium. In other instances, e/perimental deposit 
of video tapes in university libraries has led to litigation (CBS vs. 
Vanderbilt). Video tapes produced specifically for instructional tele- 
vision are stockpiled by special libraries such as the Great Plains National 
Instructional Television Library in Lincoln, Nebraska, which rents these 
out according to a complicated fee schedule. It reports having paid 
royalties of $260,000 to program producers in fiscal 1974, for a total 
of over 1.5 million over the last twelve years. ^^''^ 

Some sectors of the public, including librarians, have become inter- 
ested in cable television as a medium complementing traditional library 
services through the use of the access channels mandated by the Federal 
Communications Commission and the practice of many local franchising authority 
of requiring cabie licenses to provide cable drops at libraries, schools, and 
other public buildings. However, the reach of the cable industry is still far 
less than hoped for by optimistic public and private promoters. As shown in 
Figure 45, the penetration of cable television is still small compared to that 
of over-the-air television, in spite of initial rapid growth from a small base. 

Other types of nonclassical services seem important enough both as 
illustrations and in terms of their visible rates of growth as to warrant 
detailed examination in the following sections. 

The information "explosions" illustrated in Figures 4 and 5, and 
the rising costs of labor illustrated in Figures 7 and 8 are among the 
factors that, over the last decade or two, have brought increased attention 
to the management of the selection and access functions of information- sys- 
tems. Cataloging and other aids to access have seemed particularly amenable 
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OPERATING 
• SYSTEMS 


TOTAL 
SUBSCRIBERS 


SUBSCRIBERS 
GROWTH RATI 


1952 


70 


14 QOO 






1953 


150 


30 000 




114 


1954 


300 


65 000 




116 


1955 


400 


150 000 




130 


1956 


450 


300 000 




100 


1957 


500 


350 000 




16 


1958 


625 


d50 000 




28 


1959 


560 


550 000 




22 


1960 


640 


650 noo 




18 


1961 


700 


725 000 




11 


1962 


800 


R50 000 




17 


1963 


1,000 


Q50 000 




12 


1964 


1,200 


1 0fi5 000 




14 


1965 


1,325 


1 ,275,000 




18 


1966 


1 ,570 


1 AAA 
1 9575 9OOO 




24 


1967 


1,770 


29IOO9OOO 




33 


1968 


2,000 


2.800.000 




33 


1969 


2,260 


3,600,000 




29 


1970 


2,490 


4,500,000 




25 


1971 


2,639 


5,300,000 




18 


1972 


2,841 


6,000,000 




13 


1973 


2,991 


7,300,000 




22 


1974 


3,158 


8,700,009 




19 


Annual 


Growth 


Rate (1963 


-73): 


25 



FIGURE 45. GROWTH OF THE CATV INDUSTRY 
(as of January 1 of each year) 
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to the use of computer and communications technology. The policy issues 
related to new developments in this realm are detailed in Section 8. 

Precisely where the shoe pinches is, however, far from clear in 
the absence of functional cost data. Figure 46 illustrates functional 
categories considered in one of several embryonic projects aimed at filling 
this void. A similar project, at Purdue University, started fro:n the 
observation that "up-to-date cost data are not available for the distri- 
bution of library expenses among different categories of users and end. 
uses" and that "there has been no attempt to collect cost accounting data 
to measure the cost of performing library functions". ^'^^^ 

Although the library is traditionally visualized as a place where one 
goes to read a book or take one out, reference librarians in particular 
have long performed additional question-answering functions. Not only 
do they answer questions about where to find materials in the library, 
but they also formally or informally will answer substantive questions that 
may involve limited look-up in source materials. By way of illustration, 
the types of services offered by the New Haven Public Library to their 
clients are shown in Figure 47. 

In New Haven these reference services are available either in person 

or by telephone. 

"Telephone service is manned for the full 69 open hours in the 
week. The three lines are covered by one professional and one 
trained non-professional • If necessary, another non-professional 
may be called to handle the third line. The non-professionals use 
a small collection of ready-reference type sources, while the pro- 
fessional librarial does all searching and answers the more diffi- 
cult questions." (39) 

This service is provided without direct charge to the user. 
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CoHection Development 
Selection 
Acquisition 
Books 

Periodicals 
Continuations 
Acquisitions Searching 



Reference 

Direct user information 
Consultation 
Bibliography. generation 
Indexing 



Collection Preservation 
Binding 
Security 
Replacement 
Repair 
Reprography 



Bibliographic Control 
Cataloging 
Card Production 
Cataloging Searching 
Catalog Maintenance 



Access Services 
Circulation 
Shelving 
Paging 

Reader privileges 
Reserve operations 



Administration 
Personnel 

Budget preparation 
Fiscal control 
Fund raising 
Training 
Vendor Contacts 
Performance Evaluation 



FIGURE 46, LIBRARY PROGRAM ELEMENTS - COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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Courtesy of Association of Research Libraries Systems and Procedures Exchange Center 
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(a) Reference Question Type 



Type^ 


Personal Telephone I Branch Telephone 


In-Person 


Number % 


Number % 


Number % 


Directory 
Fact 

Library Holdings 


488 38.4 
321 25.3 
461 36.3 


2 1.1 
18 9.7 

165 89.2 


91 20.2 
115 25.5 
244 54.3 



Directory questions include those questions concerning "(1) an indivi- 
dual's or firm's address or telephone; (2) the full name of an 
individual, firm or organization; (3) a description of a particular 
manufacturer's product or a service; or (4) the ubiquitous question 
that begins with 'Who is For purposes of this study, spelling 

was also included in this category. Fact questions refer to all ques- 
tions, other than those covered in the above category, that require 
looking up a specific answer in any document. Questions falling in 
the Library Holdings category concern whether the Library owns par- 
ticular material (including fiction) and require use of the card 
catalog, periodical file, or other similar tool. 



FIGURE 47. REFERENCE USES OF NEW HAVhN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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(b) Reasons for Reference 



Reason 






in-rcrson 


lie A V«C 

users 


Number 


% 


Number 




Personal 


498 


43.9 


157 


37.0 


Job-Related 


404 


35.6 


103 


24.3 


School -Related 


202 


17.7 


155 


36.5 


UUiilll 1 U Ucc w 1 Uu 


19 


1.8 


9 


C mC 


other 


10 


1.0 






(c) 


Occupations of Reference Users 






Telephone 


Users 


In-Person 




Occupation 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 




365 


34.4 


69 






199 


18.7 


168 




nousewi ves 


145 


13.6 


)5 


0 . 0 


rrOTcSS I Olla 1 S 


138 


13.0 


68 


17 A 




87 


8.2 


28 


7.2 


Skilled 


69 


6.5 


17 


4.3 


Reti red 


29 


2.8 


8 


2.0 


Unskilled 


15 


1.4 


8 


2.0 


Unemployed 


15 


1.4 


10 


2,6 



a. Schlessinger, Bernard et al, Users and Uses of the New Haven Free 

Public Library . Table 57, p. 92, 84. 

b. Ibid . , Table 55 , p. 91. 

c. Ibid . , Table 53, p. 90. 



FIGURE 47 (Continued): REFERENCE USES OF NEW HAVEN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Newspapers and radio and television stations answer questions on a 
similar basis. Calling these organizations for baseball scores, weather 
information, and the like, is a widespread practice. When it was discon- 
tinued in 1971, the New York Times ' formal information bureau handled an 
estimated 250,000 calls a year using a staff of eight people. ^^^^ There 
is a small but growing group of organizations that describe themselves as 
supplying information on demand and for a fee -- to a depth ranging from 
the casual query that might be made of a newspaper to elaborate consulting 
or research services. 

Finally, and related to the cataloging and access services is the 
class of so-called data-base services. Typically, the Information supplied 
by such services is of a type that has traditionally bee found in indexes, 
directories, tables of statistical data, and other tabulations. Where such 
information is packaged in books sold directly to the public or made avail- 
able through libraries, these services are classical. Beyond certain rates 
of use, information of this type is better suited economically and opera- 
tionally for storage in computers and for electronic rather than physical 
transmission than are the more voluminous and less structured types of 
information contained in other types of publications. Telecommunications 
and computing technology permit more rapid and thorough gathering of the 
information and supplying it on demand in a limited variety of forms tailored 
to the particular requirements of an individual user, rather than periodic 
publication of a collection of data, as traditionally. 

The distinctive feature of all these cases is a tendency toward direct 
user charges that is as pronounced in the public sector as it is in the 
private sector, reflecting once again the primary importance on focusing on 
the incidence of benefits and burdens rather than on the public/private 
distinction. . ^ 
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8. Accessing Library and Other Information Services 

The card catalog with its entries by author, title, and subject, 
is familiar to every library user. Without it, storage of books in any 
but a small and oft-used personal collection would simply be valueless 
dcjad storage. The index, such as is often found in the back of a book, 
is another valuable tool of access affording — when available — command 
over greater depth of detail than is typically encompassed in a catalog 
entry. 

Traditionally, each library has prepared its own catalog cards as 
part of the process undergone by a newly acquired book or other library 
item. Different conceptions of the nature and detail of catalog entries 
or of the format of these entries and of the classification systems (Library 
of Congress, Dewey Decimal, etc.) that categorize books and often their 
locations on shelves have grown up owing to the idiosyncrasies of librar- 
ians, their clients, or the specialized character of their collections. 
One of the consequences of the information and cost "explosions*' has been 
a growing realization of the duplication of effort and resultant waste 
ensuing from this process. 

Since the early 1950 's, tho Library of Congress has undertaken the 
MARC (MAchine Readable Cataloguing) project to take advantage of foreseen 
economies that computer processing might afford in catalog preparation and 
use including, most importantly, the possibility of distributing the re- 
sulting records electrically or otherwise to other libraries throughout 
the country thereby assisting in the elimination of duplicative cataloguing 
of books already processed at the Library of Congress. At first, the MARC 
project addressed itself to new books only. Since 1970, Project RECON 
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(Retrospective CONversion of LC catalog records to MARC format) was 
begun. ^41^ 

Ideally the economies of scale inherent in the MARC conception might 
be fully realized through every other library using the MARC catalog entry 
precisely as prepared at the Library of Congress. In practice this ideal 
is not realized owing to the need to accommodate transitions from exist- 
ing systems, to a continuing need felt by librarians and their clients for 
adapting LC entries to particular local operational or substantive needs, 
and to gaps in the MARC coverage. Computer programs to provide tailoring 
therefore proved necessary. 

The availability of MARC records further suggested the possibility, 
related to interlibrary loans and other resource-sharing and equalization 
techniques, of tracking holdings among various libraries in a cooperating 
group so as to permit easier determination of the location and availability 
of an item anywhere in the group. 

In 1967, libraries in Ohio banded together to create the Ohio College 
Library Center (OCLC), a not-for-profit corporation chartered by the State 
of Ohio. Since then, OCLC has become a primary source of MARC-based ser- 
vices and supporting computer software. As of 1974, OCLC's computer system 
was linked by telecommunications to over two hundred terminals, not only in 
Ohio, but across the country. 

In many cases, the users of OCLC's services are themselves groupings 
serving a region through shared cataloguing, technical processing, and other 
bibliographic and operational services. Among these are NELINET (New 
England Library Information Netowrk), organized in 1966 under the New 
England Board of Higher Education; SLICE (Southwestern Library Interstate 
Cooperative Endeavor) begun in 1971 to serve six Southwest states; 

ER?C 
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SOLINET (Southeastern Library Network), organized in early 1973. The 
growth of the movement is reflected by the creation, late in 1974, of 
a Council for Computerized Library Networks (CCLN), whose charter mem- 
bership includes the aforementioned along with six other similar organi- 
(42) . 

zations. 

As of June, 1974, OCLC's data base comprised over 900,000 biblio- 
graphic records based on both the Library of Congress* MARC tapes and 
cataloguing done by participating libraries for material not covered by 
the Library of Congress. From inputs from the Library of Congress and 
the other participating libraries, that data base was growing at a rate 
of 1,000 records a day. By mid-1974, NELINET was reporting a production 
of nearly 250,000 catalogue cards a month for the forty-nine libraries 
that it serves, and 45,000 new catalogue records a -month contributed to 
the cornnon collection by its participants. Indeed, in September, 1974, 
the NELINET News Letter reported that "As a result of the large number 
of new institutions waiting to be brought on-line, OCLC has been forced 
to declare a temporary moratorium of from 6 weeks to two months on making 
changes in existing members* profiles. Modifications to new profiles 
in the process of be; ig debugged or corrections to existing profiles 

necessitated by inadvertent program problems are not included in the 
(43 ) 

moratorium." 

The potential economic and operating advantages of such cooperative 
ventures are evident, as are the risks of a failure in the centralized 
operation affecting all participants at once. 

Of greater importance here is the fact that these not-for-profit 
cooperatives have grown up with the support of local or state taxation 
(OCLC), of federal government tax support (OCLC and others, through the 
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National Science Foundation), and of private foundation support (SOLINET, 
through the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and the Council ora Library Re- 
sources, the latter supported principally by the Ford Foundation). 

Two issuer related to the development of these new institutions 
seem particularly important in our context. 

First, as exemplified by The Cooperative Membership Agreement 
signed by participants in NELINET, the development of these organiza- 
tions has brought to the fore a set of cost accounting issues which have 
rarely surfaced and perhaps not even been recognized in the traditional 
library world and are not in explicit evidence in such more traditional 
instruments as the American Library Association's non-binding national 
Interlibrary Loan Code. The whole gamut of problems of accounting for 
shared resources, of advertent or inadvertent cross-subsidies among 
services and other accounting and pricing issues long characteristic of 
such information utilities as the Post Office and the telephone system 
surface in full glory. We develop this point further in Sections 14 
and 15. 

The constitution of these cooperatives has also drawn the fire of 
organizations in the private sector claiming that the OCLC and its affil- 
iates or imitators provide at a subsidized rate services to a clientele 
which could also be served by for-profit organizations in the private 
sector. Information Dynamics Corporation, Richard Abel and Company, and 
Inforonics Incorporated are among the organizations offering similar 
services. 

It is not within the scope of this study to pass judgment on the 
relative merits of competing claims in this area. There are, however, 
significant underlying policy options whose consequences deserve analysis. 
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Chief among these are the effects of scale and of technological change. 

Except for the capital costs of new buildings, ongoing library 
operations are characterized by relatively small costs of additional re- 
sources. These come in increments as small as one more book; they range 
upward through the one more journal subscription, one more part-time 
helper to the one more full-time professional. 

The larger increments characteristic of computer and communications 
technology force explicit attention to the effects of economies of scale 
and of varying inputs in activities like OCLC, and in others that are 
described in Sections 9-11, such as the National Library of Medicine's 
Medline service and similar private sector services. Trends in the rela- 
tive proportions of various cost components of Medline are shown in Fig- 
ure 48. Average cost projections made before the service was initiated 

are shown in Figure 49. What happens to such averages when capacity is 

(44) 

added in practice is illustrated in Figure 50. ' 

What are projections of economies of scale in this area? What about 
incentives for both continuity and innovation over long periods of time? 
What about rights of privacy and rights of access to information? 

Would the consumer be best served by a single organization serving 
the country or even extending internationally? If a single system, should 
it be public or private? Regulated or unregulated? Do difficulties 
(economic, reliability, civil-libertarian, etc.) arise such as to indicate 
that multiple, regional, or overlapping national services would be pre- 
ferable? 
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If more than one system, should these develop along the currently 
observable line where not-for-profit cooperatives serve not-for-profit 
institutions and profit-making organizations serve the profit-making 
sector? Or would a mixed system in which tax support might benefit pri- 
vate for-profit organizations or in which cross-subsidies from the private 
for-profit sector subsidize non-profit users be preferable? We note that 
the OCLC system is now being used by seventeen federal agencies ranging 
from Army Engineers through the Department of Transportation to the 
Smithsonian Institution,^^^^ 

Is it sound public policy to recoup prior investment by the Library 
of Congress and by the agencies that supported the development of the OCLC 
to have federal agencies be beneficiaries of the result? Or would the 
public interest be better served beyond the experimental stage by throwing 
further development open to a free competitive market? 

In the historical context, such questions are not likely to be 
resolved by appeal to simplistic divisions of public or private interests. 
As in the case of private publishers, whose income depends in such a heavy 
proportion on the expenditures of tax-supported institutions, a libertarian 
argument in the Ayn Rand tradition would have a hypocritical ring. Con- 
versely no evidence we have seen suggests arguments more compelling than 
growing precedent for excluding private for-profit enterprise from this 
market. Regard for and abuses of civil liberties have been evident in 
both sectors as well. 

The debates over similar issues that characterize the current climate 
in the computer and telecommunications fields (Sections 14, 15) will also 
spill over into the world of library and other information services world 
as computer and telecommunications-based services become increasingly 
prevalent. i o j 
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9. Data Base and On-Demand Servi^s^ 

As noted in Section 8, technological advances in computers and 
teleconmuni cations have had a notable effect on techniques for .indexing 
and abstracting conventional information sources and on collecting and 
exploiting the statistical information arising from transactions or sci- 
entific research and the kind of information found in directories of 
various kinds. The brevity and specificity of these data in some cases, 
their numerical character in others, combine to make these types of data 
more amenable than others to economical storage and distribution by com- 
puting and telecoiranuni cation techniques. 

One result is the convergence of two hitherto distinct streams, one 
with its sources in the financial and business community, the other in the 
science and technology establishment. 

In the first stream we note the long history of common reference 
works associated with the names of Standard & Poor's,^^^^ Dun & Bradstreet,^^^^ 
Moody's, ^^^^ in the financial realm; the various Bowker directories in the 
library world; the New York Times Index ; ^^^^ the Commerce Clearing House 
Congressional Index . ^ Shepard's Acts & Cases by Popular Names; Federal 
and State , ^^^^ and the United States Codes Annotated ^ in legal circles; 
and many more. Typically, these works are published periodically and 
are accessible to individuals through purchase or through consultation at 
public or other libraries which copionly carry them. 

More and more such works are becoming available in computerized form. 

Similar developments have taken place in the scientific and technical 
area where various types of reference tools, some with long histories, have 
recently become available in computerized form. Figure 51, for example, 
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American Chemical Society^ CAS Today; Facts and Figures About 
Chemical Abstracts Service, p. 28-29. 
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illustrates the growth of Chemical Abstracts . Since 1968, CA Condensates, 
a computerized version of this material giving full bibliographical data 
plus a part of the subject index as represented by key words, has been 
available on computer tape. Biological Abstracts , Medlars (National 
Library of Medicine), Government Reports Announcements (National Tech- 
nical Information Service) and numerous others are in this category. 

Many of these data bases and their users tend to be focused on 
science and technology. However, Figure 52, which shows data adapted 
from affiliations in the various divisions of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, indicates a fairly even division between membership in divisions 
categorized as business-oriented and those categorized as science- and 
technology-oriented. If one looks not only at how librarians see them- 
selves, but also at the categories of clients and their interests, the 
diversified picture shown in Figure 53 emerges. 

By contrast, the National Science Foundation, whose programs are 
the most visible government and research development programs on infor- 
mation science and technology, focuses exclusively on the suppliers and 
users of scientific and technical information. ^^^^ 

The survey of ERIC Data Base Search Services issued by the Educational 

Resources Information Center (ERIC) of the National Institute of Education 

in July, 1974, provides an illuminating overview of data base services 

used in the educational realm. The document "lists and describes briefly 

the organizations which are currently providing computerized searches of 

the ERIC data base." In addition, however, "Major non-ERIC files that 

(54) 

are accessible are also shown. "^ ' Whether or not direct charges to users 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISIONS 



Science-Technology 15.4 % 

Aerospace 1.6 

Biological Sciences 6.9 

Chemistry 2.5 

Engineering 2 . 7 

Food Librarians 1.2 

Geography and Map 3.0 

Metals/Materials 1.8 

Military Librarians 3.1 

Natural Resources 1.9 

Nuclear Science 1..1 

Petroleum 1.3 

Pharmaceutica 1 1.9 

Phys ics -As t r onomy- 

Mathematics Prov- 0.8 

Transportation 1 . 5 

Total Science and 

Technology Divisions 46.7 



OTHER DIVISIONS 

Business and Finance 10.7 ^ 

Advertising and 

Marketing 3.5 

Documentation 6 . 9 

Educational Provisional 1.3 

Insurance 1.4 

Newspaper 2 .2 

Picture 1.8 

Public Utilities 1.2 

Publishing 2.3 

Museums J Arts^ 

and Humanities 6.0 

Social Science 8.9 

Totals Other Divisions 46.2 



NO DIVISION AFFIUATION 



Totals No Division 

Affiliation 7-0 % 



FIGURE 52. SPECIAL LIBRARIES, MEMBERSHIP^ JUNE 30^ 1974 



Adapted from Special Libraries , "Members Tally by Chapter and Division/" p. 47s 
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1973 


1978 


Annual 
Growth 
Rate % 




i millions 


% 


$ millions 


% 


Professionals: 












S tockbr oke r s ^ tr ade r s 


58 


6.2 


85 


5.3 


8 


Scientists, technolo- 
gists, medical 
Dersonnel 


17 


1.8 


26 


1.6 


9 


Attorneys 


13 


1.4 


32 


2.0 


20 


Librarians 


J. J 


1 L 

1. • H 




1 A 


11 


Real estate brokers 
developers 


10 


1.1 


18 


i.i 


12 


Subtotal 


111 
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11 
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1 n 


Business credit 
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Ponsumer credit anri 
related 
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9"^ 7 




9 7 ft 


15 


Economic and financial 


25 


2.7 


44 


2.8 


19 


Products and services 


1 S 


1 A 






12 


Qgi]^g^al information 


2 


0.2 


29 


1.8 




Subtotal 


' 797 




1370 




11 


Consumer Services: 


20 


2.2 


40 


2.5 


15 


Total 


928 


1593 


11 



FIGURE 53. CURRENT AND PROJECTED DATA BASE MARKET SEGMENTS 



Giuliano, Vincent E. and Kvaal, Robert J., Outlook for Data Base Publishing, 
Table 10, p. 38. ^ 
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are made is also indicated, although this infomation applies only to 
searches of the ERIC files not to the other accessible files (Figure 54). 

Of the 119 oi^ganizations listed in the survey, 57 percent serve 
only their own members or members of a limited group of institutions. 
Twenty-four percent will serve outsiders under special circumstances, and 
eighteen percent are open to all comers. 

As for direct charges, 23 percent of the organizations make no 
direct charges to any one for any service. Seventy-four percent charge 
some of their clients for some of their services, and three percent charge 
all clients for every service.. 

The pricing practices are too diverse and too obscure to permit 
summarization. Figure 55 is an illustrative sample of pricing practices 
and their variability. 

In spite of the variations in detail, it is clear that the introduction 
of computerized data base search services into the educational realm has 
produced a marked change in practice from that customary in libraries where 
the coin-operated copying machine usually marks the only intrusion of direct 
charging to clients. The pattern is much closer to the conventions now 
widely followed in charging for computer services in educational institutions. 

Libraries often act as retailers, so to speak, for such services, 
but in many cases some other organization within or outside the institution 
served by the library operates the service terminals. In many cases, the 
data bases are maintained elsewhere and two commercial firms, Lockheed 
Information Systems and System Development Corporation are among the intermedi 
"wholesalers". The sources of the data bases themselves are varied. As 
shown in Figure 54, Lockheed provides access to such varied data bases as 
CA Condensates -- supplied by Chemical Abstracts Service, an arm of the 
American Chemical Society — CAIN, a product of the National Agricultural 
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SimURY: CLIENTELES AND CHARGING PRACTICES 



Local or State 
Educational Author* 
Colleges Ities; Regional or 

and Other Educational Other 

Universities Centers; etc* SDC Lockheed Private Total Percent 



Total No. of 
Organizations 


64 


48 


I I 


5 119 




Clientele 


In-House or 

In-Group 


41 


27 




68 


57.1 


Mixed 


15 


14 




29 


24.4 


Open 
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1 1 


5 22 


18.5 


Charging Practice 


No Charge 
for Anyone 
for Anything 


II 


16 




27 


22.7 


Charge for 
Some People 
or Something 


51 


30 


1 1 


5 88 


73.9 


Charge Every- 
one for 
Everything 


2 


2 




4 


3.4 


Adapted 


from Embry, 


Jonathan D* et. al. ^ 


Survey of ERIC Data 


Base Services^ 





FIGURE 54- ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING COMPUTERIZED SEARCHES 

OF THE ERIC DATA BASE 
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(a) SUItf^Y: AVAIUBLE DATA EASES 



Local or State 
Educational Author- 
Colleges ities; Regional or 

and Other Educational Other 

Universities Centers; etc- SDC Lockheed Private Total 



AIM/ ARM 


ii 


o 
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21 
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BA Previews 
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Index 


L 
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4 
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FIGURE 54. 
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CoIIeges 
and 

Universities 



Local or State 
Educational Author* 
ities; Regional or 
Other Educational 
Centers; Etc- SDC 



Lockheed 



Other 

Private Total 



SSCI 

STAR 

TRANSDEX 

Lockheed: 
All or Most 

SDC: 

All or Most 

Others 



5 
15 



7 
5 



16 

6 
5 



3 
3 



5 
19 

29 

17 
13 



Adapted from Embry, Jonathan D- et. al.. Survey of ERIC Data Base 
Services. July 1974 , p. 7-25. 



(b) DATA BASES AVAILABLE THROUGH LOCKHEED AND SDC 



LOCKHEED FILES: 


SOC FaES: 


AIM/ARM 


EC 


PANOEX 


API 


GRA 


CA Cond«nutts 


EMA 


RIE 


CA Condensates 


INFORM 


CAIN 


GRA 


SSCI 


CAIN 


MEDLINE 


CUE 


INFORM 


TRANSDEX 


CUE 


RIE 


CMA 


INSPEC 




COMPENOEX 


SCI 


COMPENDEX 


PA 




GEO'REF 





Embry, Jonathan D- et. al-. Survey of ERIC Data Base Services. July. 1974 . 
Table 4, p* 5. 



FIGURE 54 (continue J): ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING COMPUTERIZED SEARCHES 

OF THE ERIC DATA BASE 
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Library, one of the three major federal libraries, and PANDEX, an index 
to scientific and technical literature that is a proprietary product of 
Macmillan Information. It is clear here again that the public and private 
sector, the tax dollar and the investor's dollar are inextricably inter- 
woven, at least in this sample of the data base wor\d. 
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10. Private Sector Data Base Services 

The variety of data base services provided by the private sector 
is much greater than might be inferred from the limited sample described 
in the preceding section. Moreover, as suggested by the prices in Figure 56^ 
at least some of these services are "wholesale" services oriented toward 
institutional rather than individual clients, including among them li- 
braries and other agencies that serve as "retailers". 

As shown by Figure 57^ the traditional printing, publishing, and 
related industries are moderately concentrated. The patterns of entry 
into less classical information services are varied. There is much ex- 
perimentation and variability in the combinations and proportions of 
creation, processing, storage, selection, distribution, and related func- 
tions performed by various enterprises. 

The data bases may be proprietary, as in the case of McGraw HilTs 
F. W. Dodge and Standard & Poor's units. Dun and Bradstreet's Moody's 
Investors Service, Mead Data Central's law files and the New York Times ' 
Information Bank. In other instances the data bases are public property, 
as is the case with census data and many of the bases accessed through 
the systems operated by Lockheed Information Systems and System Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

In other instances, the files are public, but indexes to these 
files are compiled as proprietary data banks. Examples in this category 
include indexes to the reports made by U. S. corporations to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission prepared by Disclosure Incorporated, a subsidiary 
of the Reliance Group, in cooperation with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the indexes to legal literature prepared by Me^d Data 

erJc i^'i 
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Nolo: "Hie flRurc* shown in parentheses either have aaiociated itandard errori vxcevdinc 15 percent or are -not conilitent with other Cenaua acrlea 
■nd related dati. Thus, these estiwstes mmy be of Halted rvltability. 




tion systeM represented ■ aMbfltantial revision fro« tha pravloua 1949 edition snd sraa put into effect with the final rcporta In the IflSfl censua. 
However, the concentration ratloa In l»5t were tabulated on the 1149 edition to preaerve cosparsblllty to prior yaara. Alao In 1191, eatabl lahMMta 
In Alasks and Hawaii were not Included is psrt Af U.S. induatry totala alnce theae Statea did not attain Statehood until 1191. Data a«d ratloa for 
1M« and prior years are shown in this report only If the Induatry deflnltlona are ao cloaely coaparable that the concentration ratloa could not b* 
affected by the shifting of plsntft due to Industry claas If Icatlon changea or by the chsn«e In treataent of Alaaka and Hawaii. (S«« "Concektratlon 
Ratloft In Manuf scturlnK Industry: lH9a," Part I, table 7, for coaparabll Ity of old-new Induatry deflnltlona.) 

•Hie deteralnatlon of coapiny affiliation of establlshMnta la baaed on censua raporta and publicly available records. Value of ahlpMnt totala 
for establlthaents have been suMsarized into cowpany totala In each Manufacturing Industry. "Laneat" ccapanles ar« deteralned by each coapany'a 
value of ahipaents in the specified induntry. 

'value of ahipwents figures are not coapl«>tely coaparable b«t«Mn the yeara lM3-«7 aad prior yeara. They Include for all eatabl lahaenta 
claasifled in the industry 'a' value of products priaary to the Induatry, (b) value of all aecondary producta wlilch are prlaary to othar industrlea, 

c) value of Miscellaneous receipta auch as receipta for contract and coMlaaloct work on »aterlala owned by othera, acrap, aalable refuae, repaira, 
etc., and ' d> value nf resales— 1 .e. , products resold in aam condition aa bought. In 1191 and prior yeara value of rcsalea was excluded froa value 
of shipawnta. 

*11ie percentages conitist of the susi uf the value of ahlpawnta of the largeat 4 co«p«niea (or 1, 20, or 90 coapaniea), divided by the total value 
of shipawnts of the industry. 

•Hie "prlMry product specialization ratio" aeaaurca the extant to which planta clasalfled In tha Induatry apaclallze In aaklng producta retarded 
aa prlnary to the Industry, that is^ value of shipawnta of priaary products of plants in the Induatry la expreaaed as a ratio of the total ahlpaonta 
of all products aadc by these e5tabl IshMents ''excluding nlacel 1 sneous receipts, auch aa recelptu for contract and coaalsalon work on aaterlala owned 
by others, acrap and salable refuse, repair, etc.U 

•The "coverage rt»tlo" Messurea the extent to which all shipaenta of priaary products of an Induatry are ardo by planta clsaalfled In the Induatry, 
as difttingulKhrd froa s«.-^ondnry producera elsewhere; thst la, value of shlpaanta of the priaary producta aadc by planta claaalfled In the Induatry la 
expresaed as a ratio of the total shipaents of priaary products, aade by all producera, both in and out of the apaclf led Induatry. 

''A description of the standard error uf estiaate is given in the Introduction under "Qualifications of the Data". Tie percentaga standard errora 
shown are approxiaate relative standard errors of level for 1970 and 19M* 

'value added by aanufacturc is sh'iwn for thia induatry rather than value of ahlpaenta becauae the latter contains a subatantlal and unaeasurable 
aaount of duplication. The calculations for the 4, 1, 20, and 90 largeat coapaniea alao are baavd on valu* added. The value added figure for 1M3 
and later years la adjusted value added; for 1951 and prior years it la unadjusted value added. Adjuited value added la calculated by aubtractlng th« 
Coat of aaterlala includinn cost uf rettslea froa the value of shipaents including reaalea and adjuatlng for the change In finiahed producta and work- 
in-proceaa inventories durinR the year. Uhadjuated value added excludes vslue added by reaalea and any Inventory change. The atandard error shown 
for thia Induatry is for value added by Manufacturing. 

•Hot completely cofiparable to 1954 and later years because of a change In Induatry claaalf icatlon. For dlacusalon of 1147 to 1194 coaparablli ty, 
see 1994 Cenaua of Manufacturen, Vol we II, Induatry Statiatics, "Dairy h>oducta." 

'•in 1994, induatry 2027, Fluid MtU, was cuMpoacd of two induatries, aOM, Fluid Milk (only), and 2027, Fluid Milk and Other froducta. In 1194 
figures on value uf ahipaents and share of value of ahlpaonta accounted for by the 4 and 9 largeat coapanles have been recalculated on a baala caap«r- 
able to 1991. In 1947 and earlier years, estabi lahaents priaarily distributing fluid r;illk were claaalfled as noiaanufacturtng. 



FIGURE 57 (Continued). Percent of Value of Shipments Accounted for by the Largest 

Companies in Each Manufacturing Industry: 1970 and Earlier Years 



U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1970; Value-of- 
Shipment Concentration Ratios, Table 4, p. 18, 41. 
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Central under the sponsorship of the Ohio, New York, Missouri, Texas, 
and Illinois Bar Associations. This follows the tradition of private 
compilation of law indexes, noted in Section 9. 

Figures 58 to 64 give descriptions of illustrative organizations 
providing various types of data base services to different clienteles. 
The range in size and diversity of operations is impressive, although 
the sampling does not do justice to the multiplicity of smaller organi- 
zations in the field. However, as Figure 2 shows, of the seventy-one 
organizations belonging to the Information Industry Association for 
whom dues data were available, thirty-one had annual grosses below one 
million dollars and sixty-one annual grosses below five million dollars. 

The distinction between McGraw-Hill — with annual operating 
revenues in 1973 of $470 million - and Plenum Publishing Corporation 
with annual revenues in the same year of $10 million is clearly signifi- 
cant in scale. The differences in the relative roles that traditional 
publishing, non-traditional information services and other activities 
play in the several organizations represented in Figures 58-64 clearly 
suggest that the attitudes of these organizations toward the impacts of 
change will differ widely, and that indeed they will be affected differ- 
entially by changes in the pattern of operation of libraries. The inter- 
pretation of what is good for the private sector is likely to differ as 
much between McGraw-Hill or Xerox and Plenum Publishing Corporation as 
views on the merits of interlibrary loans are likely to differ between a 
major research library and a small library system in Central Illinois. 
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Higher Education 
and Professional 

Continuing Education 

Other 



29 % 
8 % 
11 % 



1973 
Operating 
Revenues 



Books and Education Services 

Elementary and High School 36 % 



216,457,000 



46.0 



Publications and Research Services 

McGraw-Hill Publications Company 
(18 trade journals; 2 news- 
letters) 

McGraw-Hill International 
Publications Company 

Opinion Research Corporation 



134,115,000 



28.5 



Information Systems 

^.W. Dodge Division 
Sweet 's Division 



60,002,000 



12.8 



Financial Services 

Standard and Poor's Corporation 
(including computerized data 
bases and services) 



36,026,000 



7.7 



Broadcasting Operations 
(4 TV stations) 



23,664,000 



5.0 



Total 



470,264,000 



100.0 



FIGURE 58. OPERATING REVENUES OF MCGRAW-HILL DIVISIONS, 1973 



McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1973 Annual Report , p. 4, 12. 
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(a) DUN AND BEin:'!STREET COMPANIES, INC- 

Dun and Bradstreet, Inc« 
The Reuben H« Donnelley Corporation 
Corinthian Broadcasting Corporation 
Dun-Donnelley Publishing Corporation 
Moody's Investors Service , Inc, 
Mar^gement Consulting Division 



Dun and Bradstreet Companies, Inc., Annual Report, 1973 , p 



FIGURE 59. DUN AND BRADSTREET COMPANIES: SERVICES AND REVENUES 
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(b) DUiT AND BRADSTREET OPERATING REVENUE, 1973 



1973 

Operating Revenue 
($ millions) 



% 



Business Information Services 



197.4 



43.1 



Commercial Collections 
Credit Clearing- House 

Recommendations 
Credit Reports and 

Re f e rence Books 
International Reports and 

Reference Books 
Management Consulting 
Medical Support Services 
Municipal Reports 
Plant Site Locations and 

i\.rea Development Surveys 

Publishing . 148-8 32-5 

Book Publishing 
Classified Telephone 

Directory Service 
Correspondence Courses 
Maga z ine Pub 1 ish ing 
Moody's Manuals 
Moody's Printed Investor 

Services 
Official Airline Guides 

Marketing Services 81.3 17.8 

Data Universal Numbering System 
Direct Marketing 
Door-to-Door Distribution 
Dun's Market Identifiers 
Marketing Guides 

Market Research 
Retail Store Detailing 
Retailer Marketing Services 
Syctems Development 

Broadcasting 30-2 6.6 

5 TV stations 

TVS Television Network 



Dun and Bradstreet Companies^ Inc., Annual Report, 1973 . p. 23- 



Total 



457.7 



100.0 



FIGURE 59 (Continued). DUN AND BRADSTREET COMPANIES: SERVICES AND REVENUES 
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24 



20 

in 
o 



^ 12 

z 
o 

li 8 



□ 



GOVERNMENT 
Rao SUPPORT 



OPERATING 



180 



BUDGET 



li.O 



5.1 



6.9 
5.7 EZ 



8.8 i 



13.! 13.2 

i 



i 



21.4 



1961 '62 '63 '64 '65 '66 '67 '68 '69 "70 '71 '72 '73 



Since 1956 CAS has operated on a self-supporting basis. While the 
National Science Foundation has been a unique source of outside 
support for research and development, no funds from any outside 
source go toward subsidizing production or operating expenses.* 
Revenue from the sale of CAS publications and services must provide 
all funds necessary to produce these services, cover administrative 
expenses, and provide for necessary capital investment in facilities 
and new information-handling equipment and technology. 



*An exception was a one-time grant of $190,000 from NSF in 1962 that 
helped CAS catch up in indexing for CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS. 



FIGURE 60. CAS BUDGET 1961-73 



American Chemical Society, CAS Today: Facts and Figures about 
Chemical Abstracts Service , p. 25-26. 
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(a) MEAD CORPORATION SALES 





Percent 


of Sales 


Net Sales 
($ millions) 




1973 


1972 


1973 


1972 


Lumber and Plywood 


56 


58 






Newsprint 


10 


13 


1 1,259.6 


1,106.2 


Pulp 


31 


27 






Other 


3 


2 


39.0 


22.6 


Total 


100 


100 


1,298.6 


1,128-8 



Mead Corporation, Annual Report, 1973 . Financial Section, p. 2, 5. 



FIGURE 61. MEAD CORPORATION INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES 
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(b) MEAD CORPORATION DIVISIONS 



Mead Paper^ Industrial Products^ Paperboard^ Merchants^ 
Interiors, Pulp and Forest Products Groups. 

Mead School^ Home and Office Products Group. 

American Paper and Plastics; Sargent; Westab* 

Mead Educational Services: 

develops classroom aids and distributes a 
broad array of supplies for school systems* 



Mead Advanced Systems* 

Mead Technology Laboratories: 

develops computer software; supplies infor- 
mation storage and retrieval systems for 
medical J military and governmental projects; 
and manufactures equipment for photographic 
processings process control and chemical 
recovery. 

Mead Dijit: 

provides high-speed ink-jet imaging for 
computerized reports and profiles^ personal- 
ized direct-mail letters, and addressing 
and labeling applications* 

Mead Data Central: 

offers research services for the legal and 
accounting professions through its interac- 
tive, time-shared information storage and 
retrieval system. 

Mead Chemical Systems. 



Mead Corporation, Annual Report, 1973, Financial Section, p. 12. 



FIGURE 61 (Continued). MEAD CORPORATION INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES 
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NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY REVENUES . 1973 

1973 Revenues 

($ millions) % 



New York Times Newspaper 


250.6 


70.3 


Other Newspapers 


14.2 


4.0 


Magazines 


62.6 


17.6 


Broadcasting 


6.2 


1.7 


Other Activities 


23.0 


6.4 


Total 


356.6 


100.0 


New York Times Co., Annual Report, 


1973, p. 


25. 



NEW YORK TIMES CCMPANY DIVISIONS 

The New York Times Company 

Broadcasting Division ■ 

Information Services Division 

(New York Times Information Bank 
New York Times Index 
New York Times Book Review Index) 

Library Publishing Division 
Arno Press 

Microfilming Corporation of America 
Magazine Division 

The New York Times Music Corporation 

News and Education Services Division 
Cambridge Book Company 
Teaching Resources Corporation 
Teaching Resources Films 
The New York Times News Service 

Newspaper Affiliates 

Quadrangle/The New York Times Book Co., Inc* 
New York Times Co., Annual Report, 1973 . p. i. 



FIGURE 62 . NEW YORK TIMES INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES 
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(a) 1973 Revenues 
($ thousands) 



Journal Subscriptions 4,053 

Books and Tapes 4,406 

Outside Journals 1,409 

Miscellaneous 49 

Total 9,998 



U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, Form 10-K. Annual Report 
Plenum Publishin^r , p. 6. 



FIGURE 63. INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES OF 
PLENUM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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(b) Description - Securities and Exchange Comnission Form 10-K 
Business 

The Registrant is principally engaged in the business of publishing 
and distributing advanced scientific and technical material. It markets 
its material throughout the world under the imprints of Plenum Press, 
Consultants Bureau, DaCapo Press, IFI/Plenum Data Division, and J. S. 
Canner & Company. The Registrant sells books and journals to a number of 
unaffiliated organizations in Canada, South. America (books only), Europe 
and Asia. Each of these organizations is given an exclusive territory in 
which to market the Registrant's products. The Registrant and its sub- 
sidiaries maintain offices in New York, N.Y.; Wilmington, Delaware; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Arlington, Virginia and London, England. 

The Registrant's principal markets are public and private libraries, 
technically oriented corporations, research organizations and individual 
scientists. Except in its reprint division, the Registrant does not gen- 
erally sell to book stores, although substantial orders for its material 
are placed by ultimate customers through certain book dealers. The Regis- 
trant's principal methods of marketing are by direct mail and by advertising 
in scientific publications, including its own journals. The Registrant makes 
a wide distribution of its catalogs of published material as well as plans 
for new publications. 

The Registrant secures copyrights on all of its publications in its 
own name or in the name of its subsidiaries or divisions. In some cases, 
pursuant to written agreement, the copyright is secured in the name of 
the author of the publication or a learned society or other organization. 
Copyrights on translations of foreign journals are limited to the trans- 
lations themselves and do not cover the original foreign language works. 
Most publications printed by the Registrant's DaCapo Press subsidiary are 
reprints of works in the public domain which are not subject to copyright 
protection or are works copyrighted by others who have sold to the Re- 
gistrant certain rights for publication, either for a fixed sum payment 
or under a royalty agreement. 

FIGURE 63 (Cont'd.). INFORMATION SERVICES AMD REVENUES OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORP. 
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The Registrant does not perform any printing operations in facilities 
owned by it. It uses outside printing and binding services, with much of 
the material being prepared by the Registrant for printing. The Regis- 
trant has contractual arrangements with one printing company which does 
all of its translation journal printing. 

Backlog is not significant in the Registrant's business because orders 
are filled on a current basis. The Registrant currently employs approxi- 
mately 250 employees on a full time basis. 

During fiscal 1973, the Registrant published a total of 119 journals, 
of which 91 were translations of Russian scientific journals. The Regis- 
trant's Russian Language Translation Program is undertaken pursuant to a 
contract with an agency of the Russian Government which has been extended 
from time to time. This agreement provides for payments to the Soviet 
Union for material translated and published by the Registrant. It also 
provides for the receipt by the Registrant of certain advance information 
with respect to scientific books and journals to be published in the 
Soviet Union, and for other editorial assistance to the Registrant. 

The Soviet Union has become a signatory to the Universal Copyright 
Convention. The Registrant's present contract remains in effect. The 
Registrant is negotiating with the Soviet Union for further extensions 
of the contract. No such extension has been executed and the Registrant 
believes that if such an extension is obtained, the amount payable to the 
Soviet Union on a per annum basis will be materially more than the amount 
required to be paid at this time. 

The translation work required for the publication of the Registrant's 
Russian material is done primarily by scientists and technical persons in 
the United States and elsewhere who have other principal occupations. The 
Registrant has relations with approximately 230 such persons, most of whom 
have been rendering translation services to the Registrant for a period of 
years. The availability of technically qualified persons who can trans- 
late Russian material in a manner which is used by the Registrant may , 
limit the Company's ability to expand this area of its activities. To 
this time the Registrant has been able to obtain the required translators 
to enable it to meet its needs. 



FIGURE 63 (Cont'd.). INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORP 
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In addition to the Russian Language Translation Journals, the 
Registrant published 28 journals in its English Language Journal 
Program in fiscal 1973. 

The Registrant has recently announced a translation journal program 
covering the first scientific journals out of Mainland China since the 
cultural revolution. Leading Chinese scientific journals will be pub- 
lished on a cover to cover basis in English. It is intended that the 
first issues will be published in 1974, however, there can be no assur- 
ance that sufficient subscriptions will be obtained for these journals 
to establish a viable program. 

During fiscal 1973 the Registrant published, as part of its Scientific 
Book Publishing Program, approximately 140 titles and had an active back 
l-ist of approximately 1,100 titles as of December 31, 1973. During 1972 
the Registrant published approximately 150 titles in this Program. 

The Registrant's IFI/Plenum Data Division, which publishes and markets 
"Uniterm Index to U.S. Chemical Patents", also offers for sale a complete 
data base in magnetic tape form of the Uniterm Index file from 1950 on 
with a current up-date service. This division also operates a resear^' 
bureau for chemical patents which commenced operations during fiscal year 
1970. In February of 1972 the IFI/Plenum Data Division purchased 
E. I. Du Pont's system for machine retrieval of patent information. During 
1972, the Du Pont system was merged into the Registrant's then existing 
system and resulted in an expanded system for machine retrieval of patent 
information. (See Note D of Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements.) 

The Registrant also has obtained an option to acquire data with re- 
spect to foreign patents and in the event that there is sufficient interest 
manifested by the Registrant's customers, the service will be expanded to 
include an index to foreign patents. 

Plenum Limited, the Registrant's English subsidiary, publishes sci- 
entific journals and books and provides sales and warehouse facilities 
for the United Kingdom. Plenum Limited also performs cold type composi- 
tion services for the translated journals published by the Registrant. 

FIGURE 63 (Cont'd.). INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORP. 
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The Registrant's Da Capo Press subsidiary publishes reprints of 
learned works and during fiscal 1973 published approximately 125 titles 
compared to approximately 185 titles in the prior year. This subsidiary 
is engaged in joint ventures with two Dutch publishers for three series 
of books. 

The Registrant, through its J. S. Canner & Company operation, also 
engages in the purchase and sale of back-issue periodicals to libraries, 
colleges, universities and other users. 

Although the vast majority of the Registrant's products are unique, 
the market in which it operates both for the procurement of manuscripts 
and the sales of its products is highly competitive. The principal method 
by which the Registrant competes is an attempt to obtain rights to works 
which is believes will be significant in their fields and of interest to 
readers. The Registrant believes it is one of the largest publishers in 
the field of cover-to-cover translation of Russian scientific material in 
the world. Several other companies have contracts with the Russian Govern- 
ment similar in many ways to the contract of the Registrant described 
above. In addition, other publishers with greater financial resources 
than the Registrant are engaged in the publication of original English 
language scientific materials as well as the reprints of out-of-print 
books and other books generally not available. The Registrant's J. S. 
Canner & Company operation competes with a number of other companies at 
least two of which the Registrant believes have substantially greater 
resources. 



(b) U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, Form 10-K, Annual Report: 
Plenum Publishing, p. 1-5. 

FIGURE 63 (Coat'd.). INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORP. 
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Cheshire Inc. 

Cheshire Publishing Propriety Ltd. 
Basic Systems^ Inc. 
R.R. Bowker Co. 

Everyweek Educational Press Ltd. 
Ginn and Co. 
Gower t,ressy Ltd. 

International Publishing Corp. of London 
Learning Materials Inc. 
Professional Library Service 
Publishing Corp. of London 
Unipub^ Inc . 

University Microfilms Ltd. London 
Wesleyan University Press 



Note: The revenues by services are not 

given in financial reports of Xerox. 



FIGURE 64. INFORMATION SERVICES AND REVENUES OF 
XEROX CORPORATION INFORMATION SERVICES 

Moody's Industrial Manual, 1973 , p. 2678 
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11 . Who Are The Clients: Pricing of Nonclassical Services 

Figures 55 and 56 illustrate something of the variability in pricing 
of data bank services. Figures 65 and 66 illustrate how complex billing 
can be in contrast to the price quotation for a standard printed reference 
work. 

The relationship between libraries and these commercial information 
services is also complex. Private businesses, including those 
supplying information services, use libraries as one among their sources 
of information. Figure 67 summarizes a schedule of fees set by Harvard 
University libraries for non-members of the University. Corporate users 
explicitly are recognized at a fee of $250 per year set for borrowing 
privileges for a corporation. 

We have already noted in Figures 54 and 55 how private companies 
supply access to public data bases to libraries which in turn provide 
access through their terminals to individuals. At this time the evidence 
suggests that this is viewed as a mixed blessing. It provides, on the 
one hand, greater exposure for the service as well as revenue, but on the 
other hand, a potential for competition through underpricing by virtue of 
tax or other cross-subsidies or varying practices in the allocation of 
costs and cost recovery through pricing. Figure 68 summarizes how these 
matters are viewed by the library world. 

That the public-at-large might be priced out of usage of such services 
has not gone unnoticed. In 1973, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
contracted with Disclosure Inc. for a study of the place that public libraries 
might take as a link between the Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
public-at-large. 
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Mead Data Central, Inc., in cooperation with 
sponsoring organizations, makes LEXIS av^rilable 
on a subscription basis. Subscription charges for 
LEXIS are made up of three elements: 

1 . Equipment and communications charges 

2. Use charges (including a minimum monthly 
use commitment) 

3. Installation and training charges 



Equipment and 
Communications Charges 

Equipment and communications charges cover 
all costs, including maintenance, for a LEXIS 
research terminal (a video display unit, an asso- 
ciated hard-copy printer, and communications 
equipment) installed in a subscriber's office, and 
al! communications costs between that terminal 
and MDC's computer center in Dayton, Ohio. 

The charge for the initial research terminal 
installed in a subscriber's office is $500 a month 
($220 for equipment and $280 for communica- 
tions). The charge for each additional research 
terminal installed by the same subscriber in the 
same city as the initial research terminal is $375 
a month. The charge for each additional terminal 
installed by the same subscriber in a city other 
than the same city as the initial research terminal 
is $450 a month. 

These charges apply to terminals installed in the 
states of Illinois, Missouri, New York, Ohio, and 
Texas, the District of Columbia and some other 
large metropolitan areas, a list of which can be 
obtained fr ^m an MDC representative. Installation 
of LEXIS research terminals elsewhere must be 
by special arrangement and possibly at a special 
charge. 



Minimum Monthly Use 
Commitment and Use Charges 

There are two classes of subscription. Schedule 
A has a minimum monthly use commitment of 
$1 ,000; Schedule B has a minimum monthly use 
commitment of $2,500. 

Use charges in each class are divided into three 
categories: 

1. Research Time i;Peak Hours) 

2. Research Time (Off-Peak Hours) * 

3. Search Time 

Research Time is the total time a user is In contact 
with MDC's central computer, from the time he 
transmits his identification number until he 
terminates communications with the computer. 
Peak Hours are the following: 
Monday through Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m, —Eastern Time 
8:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. — rest of U.S. 

Off-Peak Hours are the following: 

Monday through Friday 

7:30 p.m. to 12:00 p.m. — Eastern Time 

7:30 p.m. to 1 1 :00 p.m. — Central Time 

7:00 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. • 

7:30 p.m. to 1 0:00 p.m. Mountain Time 

6:00 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. 

7:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. — Pacific Time 

Saturday 

1 0:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. — Eastern Time 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p,m. — Central Time 
8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. — Mountain Time 
7:00 a.m. to 1 :00 p.m. — Pacific Time 

Search Time is that small portion of Research 
Time beginning with the transmission of a search 
request to the central computer and ending with 
the appearance on the research terminal of a 
statement that a certain numiber of documents 
(e.g., cases) satisfy the request. Search Time does 
not include the time in which'messages, replies 
or documents are displayed on the terminal* 
screen; In which the user is typing requests or 
instructions, or reading or thinking; and In which 
the hard-copy printer is operating. 

*MDC reserves the right to eliminate or to modify the 
off-peak rate for subscriptions entered into after June 30. 
1975. 



FIGURE 65 • PRICE schedule: mead data central, inc. 
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Use charges In each category are measured to 
the nearest second. They are as follows: 

Schedule A 

Research Time (Peak Hours) $ 97 an hour 

Research Time (Off-Peak Hours) 48 an hour 

Surcharge for Search Time 195 an hour 

Schedule B 

Research Time (Peak Hours) $ 77 an hour 

Research Time (Off-Peak Hours) 48 an hour 

Surcharge for Search Time 195 an hour 

To eliminate inequities, any unused portion of the 
minimum monthly use commitment or any use 
above the minimum monthly commitment is 
accumulated and carried forward within each 
calendar quarter. There is no carryforward from 
one calendar quarter to the next. 

There is no additional use commitment for 
additional terminals. 



Installation and 
Training Charges 

Each subscriber pays a nonrecurring installation 
and training charge of $2,500 for the first research 
terminal installed in its offices ($250 for installa- 
tion and $2,250 for training). This charge covers 
the training of all individuals selected by the 
subscriber to receive training in the use of the 
service. This charge also covers, for each in- 
dividual trained, a comprehensive set of written 
instructional and reference materials dealing with 
all aspects of service use. 

For each additional research terminal the sub- 
scriber pays a nonrecurring installation charge 
of $200. There are no additional training charges 
with respect to additional terminals. 

Individuals selected by the subscriber are trained 
in the intellectual discipline (search framing and 
strategy) necessary to use LEXIS, as well as in 
mechanical operation. MDC has developed tech- 
niques for assisting lawyers to acquire both skills 
easily and naturally. The training program for 
LEXIS users involves three phases: 

1 . Introduction to mechanical operation 

2. Exploration of search techniques 

3. Practice use 

FIGURE 65 (Continjsd) . frice schedule: mead data central, inc. 



Mead Data Central, Inc., LEXIS: Charge* and training, p- 1-3- 
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I. TERM 

If Subscriber provides his own 
terminal, the subscription is for a 
minimum of 6 months. After 6 
months, the subscription continues 
automatically unless canceled. 30 
days' prior written notice is required 
for cancellation. 

If Subscriber has The Times lease ine 
terminal for him, the subscription 
must be for a minimum of 1 year. 
Renewals will be automatic, and also 
for H period of 1 year, unless 30 
days' prior written notice of cancella- 
tion is given. 

II. START-UP PERIOD 

The start-up period is defined as the 
first 2 months of a subscription, 
starting^when the installation is 
certified to be operational. 

Unlimited access is permitted during 
the days and hours of normal 
operation (Monday through Friday, 
8 A.Mi to 12 midnight, eastern time, 
major holidays excepted; also most 
Saturdays, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.). 

A fiat amount of $625 per month 
is charged to cover costs of installa- 
tion, start-up and training. 

III. TERMINALS AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT 

Terminals may be selected from 
among the models specified by The 
Times as compatible with The 
Information Bank system. 

Terminals may be purchased or 
leased by Subscriber, or leased by 
The Times on behalf of Subscriber. 
Costs may vary with specific terminal 
and printer models and with specific 
communications devices and facilities. 

Typical costs arc: 

Incoterm CRT terminal 

SPD 10/20 monthly rental $163 

FIGURE 66, 

The 

New York Times 

Information 

Banl( 



Centronics printer monthly $133 

Maintenance for each of 

the above monthly 30 

Telephone data lets (Modems): 

For leased-line connections 
monthly 55 

For dial-up connections 

monthly (approximate 

figure) 1 1 5 

Above prices are as of this date and 
are given as samples only. 

Microfiche readers or reader-printers 
are not marketed by The Times. (A 
variety of models ranging in price 
from $100 to over $2,000 are 
available.) 

IV. COMMUNICATIONS 

May be provided by Subscriber; or 

May be arranged with a common 
carrier through The Times; or 

May be provided by The Information 
Bank through its network as part of 
the service. However, The Times 
reserves the right not to provide net- 
work service to a given location, or 
to discontinue service to a given 
location upon adequate notice. 
Network communications are avail- 
able only in the Continental U.S, 

V. SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Rates are effective at the start of 
the third month of subscriptions 
(see Section II) and do not include 
costs of terminals and other equip- 
ment (see Section III), communica- 
tions costs (unless communications 
are provided through The Information 
Bank network as part of the service), 
and the costs of microfiche. 

Rates vary with the number of hours 
of usage (connect time) according to 
the following table: 



Subscription Rates and 
Other Terms 



Without Communications Per Minute 

Hours/ All 



Month 

First SC 
Second 10 
Third 10 
Fourth 10 
Fifth 10 
Over 50 



Zones 

$.75 
.68 
.63 
.58 
.54 
.50 



Rates for service including com- 
munications will be supplied on a 
location-by-location basis. 

Access is at any time that the system 
is in operation. 

Subscribers will be billed a minimutii 
of 4 hours of service per month. 

Flat-rate Option: 

Subscribers may contract for up to 
25 hours of service per month at a 
flat rate of $875. Additional 
hours may be purchased on a connect- 
time basis in accordance with the 
rate schedule above. 

VI. MULTIPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS 

On second and subsequent subscrip- 
tions by the same subscriber, whether 
or not for the same locations, hours 
logged on all terminals will be pooled 
for billing purposes. 

VII. RE-SALE OF SERVICE 

Special terms may be arranged for 
subscribers wishing to re-sell Informa- 
tion Bank materials. 

VIII. MICROFICHE 

Microfiche of The New York Times 
is available to subscribers at $75 
a month. Sets lor past years ( 1 969- 
1 973 ) are available at S600 a year. 



July J 974 



New York Times Information Bank^ Subscription Rates and Other Terms , p. 1 
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Widener Library , Harvard University 

Alumni may use books in the Library without fee, and 

may borrow books for an annual fee of $75.00. 

"Scholars residing nearby" may be granted use of books 
within the library for any one month of a given year. 
Those who wish to borrow books, or read in the library 
more than one month, pay: $125 for 3 months, $175 ior 
6 months, or $300 for a year. 



Gutman Library , Harvard Graduate School of Education ' 
User cards may be purchased by anyone at $10 for 6 
months, or $20 for one year. These cards do not in- 
clude borrowing privileges. 

Special borrowers' cards are available at $20 for 
6 months_j and $35 for one year, also available to 
anyone • 

(c) 

Baker Library ^ Harvard Business School 
Frje privileges for use of materials on site for 3 
months. Borrowing privileges for an individual at $50 
per year. Borrowing privileges for a corporation at 
$250 per year. 

FIGURE 67. USER FEES FOR UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



a. "Use of Harvard College Library by Visiting Readers" 
dated September 1970; facts verified as still being 
current by telephone 30 September 1974, but unnamed 
person at Widener said the "rates might go up". 

b. Mimeographed memo, dated June 1974- 

c. Telephone conversation with Mr. Weiher, 495-6405, 
at Baker Library, 30 October 1974. 
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Finincing of Offline Centen 

The Georgii Center provides offline search services at no 
cost to any member of the state university system. Fees 
charged to other users account for only 3-6% of the Center's 
annual operating costs; the remainder of ClDC*s operating 
costs are supported by the University's Office of Computing 
Activities. Ohio State's MIC has been partially supported by 
the library budget throughout the period of its NSF 
development funding and the library budget is expected to 
support operational costs beyond the grant period, lliere is no 
chatge to Ohio State users and a modest marketing effort 
beyond the campus has produced only minimal income. UCLA 
has emphasized development of services for the state 
university system and post-grant operations will be supported 
by aUocations from the University -wide Library Automation 
Program. Again, fees to outside users are applied but account 
for only a small percent of the Center's budget. 

Ori^al development at the Computer Search Center at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology Research Institute (IITRI) was 
funded by the National Science Foundation's Office of 
Science Information Services; it is the only center included in 
the lurvcy that cunently operates on a full cost recovery basis. 
New services are offered only when sufficient revenues 
accumulate or can be projected to fund them, and staff are 
allocated to computer search activities only to the extent that 
actual demand supports them; most of the Center's staff are 
shared with other research and development programs at the 
Institute. Computer costs are minimized by purchasing services 
from a commercial service vendor. 

The NASA-supported centers typically operate on a 
somewhat different basis from the NSF*supported centers. 
NASA's continuing commitment to the transfer of space 
technology to the private sector has resulted in ongoing 
fuiiding^of the centers beyond the development phase. The 
Knowledge Availability Systems Center (KASC) at the 
University of Pittsburgh has been supported by NASA since 
1963 and while user fees provide substantial income, NASA's 
support has continued well into the operational phase. 
Similarly, the New England Research, Application Center 
(NERAC). located at the University of Connecticut, derives 

approximately 50 percent ot Tts operatmg Dudl^TTrom search 
income; NASA and the University of Connecticut provide the 
remainder. The North Carolina center receives 25% of its 
operating costs from user fees; the remainder is divided 
between NASA and the state of North Carolina. 

The evidence suggests that the offline search centers will 
require a strong ongoing institutional commitment to maintain 
their operations. Georgia, Ohio State and UCLA have chosen 
to provide free service to local users, but there is little evidence 
that any of the centers other than llTRl have been able to 
develop a body of paying customers of sufficient magnitude to 
support a range of operating costs which include data base 
acquisition, computer related costs, and staff overhead costs. 
It is probable that mo«t libraries will not and probably should 
not consider duplicating the offline or online processing 
activities now available to the national library community 
from the offline centers and online service vendors. 



SERVICE DELIVERY COST FACTORS 

Many academic libraries now deliver computer search 
services to their users, purchasing these services from outside 
suppliers. While it is difficult to determine what the real costs 
of both online and offline searches are to the origiiul supplier, 
the fees charged to libraries are explicit. Pricing structures are 
complex but for online services are generally baaed on the 
amount of actual computer connect time and, for offline 
services, on the number of yean of data base coverage which it 
searched. In genend, retrospective searches are considerably 
less expensive in an online mode. Both online and offline rates 
vary for different data bases and for different systems or 
processing centers. 

Library costs for these services will also include staff time. 
While the time required to analyze a user's requirements aiKi 
prepare a search strategy and/or profile is similar for online 
and offline searches (approximately 30 minutes), online 
searches also require direct terminal use. This latter proceu 
typically requires twenty minutes, approximately equivalent 
to the period required to review the initial results of a similar 
offline search. The one significant cost for the provision of 
online services which is not applijcable to offline services is 
equipment costs. Terminal costs vary substantially but models 
adequate for most libraries lease for approximately 
$125/month and sell for approximately $2700. In some 
institutions, however, multi*purpose terminals are applied to 
online searching activities, reducing the equipment cost whidi 
would be specifically allocated to those activities. 

Uacr Feet 

A major question facing libraries introducing these services 
is whether to apply user fees to fully or partially recover the 
above costs. While tradition may argue against it, most libraries 
have found it necessary to recover at least some costs in this 
manner. In most cases the fees represent either actual terminal 
connect time charges or, for offline searches, processing center 
charges. Other approaches include the use of standard fees for 
all searches regardless of cost variations, or the charging of all 
related costs including the time of reference librarians or 
information specialists. In some instances there are special 
student rates and frequently charges are applied against 
academic department budgets or research grants. Some 
libraries have reported the production of searches for entire 
classes, with the charges divided among the members of the 
class. 



FIGURE 68. A LIBRARY VIEW OF COST ALLOCATION AND RECOVKWr 

Gardner, Jeffrey J. et. al., ''The Delivery of Computer-Based Bibliographic 
Search Services by Academic and Research Libraries," ARL Management 
Supplement , p. 1-6. 
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Noting that public libraries in such large cities as Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles^ New York and some of the bedroom communities sur- 
rounding Washington, D. C. already subscribe to the service. Disclosure, Inc 
surveyed 20 public libraries in cities of intermediate size, choosing 

Dallas and Cincinnati as recipients of free service for 9 months that 

(55) 

ended in December of 1973. ' Disclosure Inc. undertook to supply Dallas 
with index and microfiche service on 400 Texas companies and Cincinnati 
with information on 220 companies listed on the Cincinnati Stock Exchange. 
The libraries, in turn, undertook to use their contacts with local press 
and media to let people know of the availability of the services and to 
keep logs of the people who requested them. 

By 1974 the libraries were pleased with the amount of use and decided 
they could justify the regular comnercial fee for the service from 1974 on 
(close to $5 thousand a year in Dallas). The users proved to be heavily 
weighted toward professionals including attorneys, investment bankers, 
CPA*St rather than general investors or "public interest" groups. The SEC 
accordingly did not feel it warranted to assist further in funding the 
program. 

Various libraries, both public and academic, have instituted user 

fees for services. In 1970, the Minneapolis Public Library started a paid 

research service in cooperation with the greater Minneapolis Chamber of 

Commerce. Originally called "Search and Deliver" and later baptized 

"INFORM", the service drew its customers from "the largest corporations, 

or rather conglomerates, who already had both libraries and research and 

(56) 

development departments".^ ^ 
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Georgia Tech's Business Information Center, The Technology Appli- 
cations Center at the University of New Mexico, the Regional Information 
Communication Exchange at the Fondren Library of Rice University and the 
Engineering Society's Library are further samples of the diverse insti- 
tutions operating, to some degree, on a fee-for-service basis. That the 
practice is controversial is illustrated by one comment in the Library 
Journal to the effect that by whatever name such practices "foreshadow an 
ominous trend toward [the] elimination of tax-supported library service" 

(57) 

To which the entrepreneur would reply that there is a world of difference 
between free access to information and free information J^^^ Though 
hardly unrelated, freedom of information, as in the sense of the First 
Amendment, and freedom in the sense of no-cost are distinct ideas. 

The point, of course, is that — whatever one's wishes about freedom 
of flow — information is not free of cost! The question is who pays and 
how! The answer is unlikely to be found in a simplistic dichotomy of 
cost-plus fees for every service or subsidized zero-price for every service. 
The equities and economics of a much wider range of alternatives deserve 
careful consideration. 
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12. Federal Services and Interventions 

Traditional federal libraries have been described in Section 4. 

But the federal role in libraries and information services is much wider 

♦ 

than .that survey suggests. It is therefore useful to present here some 
other significant examples of federal government activities that illus- 
trate the depth and complexity of federal involvement in library and 
other information services. 

The U. S. Government is itself a major publisher. The Government 
Printing Office maintains some 25,000 titles. In the fiscal year 1974 
it issued over 1.9 billion copies of these titles, including 8.7 million 
copies of the Congressional Record and 11.3 million copies of the Federal 
Register . The volume of business in FY '74 was $366 million. ^^^^ 

The National Technical Information Service of the Department of 

Commerce describes itself as an organization that 

"ships 11,500 information products daily as one of the world's 
leading processors of specialty information. It supplies the 
public with approximately four million documents and micro- 
forms annually. The NTIS information collection exceeds 
800,000. All are available for sale. It is a central source 
for the public sale of government sponsored R&D and other 
specialized analyses prepared by Federal agencies." (60) 

NTIS also abstracts, indexes, and otherwise places under bibliographic 
control about 65,000 new items each year, making the bibliographic tape 
available for public use in searching. The ability of NTIS to supply a 
copy of each item indexed is unusual for such services. The magnitude 
of the NTIS collection reflects the activities of government research 
and development contractors whose unclassified reports are deposited with 
the agency. Less visible is the Defense Documentation Center, which per- 
forms a similar role for classified R&D literature, and whose unclassified 
materials are made public through NTIS. 
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Under direction to recover its costs through appropriate sales 
prices, NTIS finds itself in competition with private sector organizations 
and compared unfavorably with government agencies that do not charge for 
full cost recovery. According to an interview report in American Librarie 
William Knox, the Director of NTIS, says 

"that the Superintendent of Documents has interpreted the 
depository libraries statute in such a way that GPO is dis- 
tributing free to 700 libraries the annual Government Reports 
Index, this year a six-volume set NTIS sells for $300. That's 
a loss of income to Knox and keeps the volumes' price up. 
'The result is that those who buy our publications are paying 
the cost of free distribution by GPC , Knox said." (ei) 

Indeed, Circular A-25 of the Bureau of the Budget (now Office of 
Management and Budget), issued September 23, 1959, states that "Where 
a service (or privilege) provides special benefits to an identifiable 
recipient above and beyond those which accrue to the public at large, a 
charge should be imposed to recover the full cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of rendering that service. "^^^^ It also notes that "Costs shall be 
determined cr estimated from the best available records in the agency, and 
new cost accounting systems will not be established solely for this purpose 
adding that "maximum fee for a special service will be governed by its 
total cost and not by the value of the service to the recipient. "^^^). 

The effect on the National Library of Medicine's practices, at least 
in the past, may be inferred from an announcement, reported in mid-1973, 
that, at that time the National Library of Medicine had "recently insti- 
tuted user charges in the MEDLINE system in order to effect a needed 
reduction in the number of users. "^^^^ 
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The executive branch concern for cost recovery evident in Circular 
A-25 is balanced by congressional concern for assuring "the fulfillment 
of international exchange of publications, the observance of the deposi- 
tory library laws, and the availability of publications to American citizens 
at prices comnensurate with the fact that those publications were created 
through the use of appropriated funds "^^^^ as expressed by the Chairman 
of Congress' Joint Committee on Printing in a letter dated October 1, 1974, 
accompanying newly issued Government Printing and Binding Regulations , 

These new regulations expressly specify that "When a department uses 
appropriated funds to create information for publication, the printing and 
binding of that information is subject to the provisions of Sections 103 
and 501 of Title 44, United States Code, and it shall not be made available 
to a private publisher for initial publication without the prior approval 
of the Joint Committee on Printing. "^^^^ 

A possible impact of this regulation is made plain by the following 
comments, written in 1966 by Curtis G. Benjamin, then Chairman of the Board 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company: "In the past 40 years, literally hundreds 
of such works on which Federal funds have been spent in one way or another 
have been published and copyrighted privately by contractors or grantees." 
Benjamin argues against bars to private publication on the grounds that 
its critics "naively fail to distinguish between publishing and printing" 
adding that 

"The chief contribution of a commercial publishing house is the 
know-how of its staff ... experts who shape ideas and raw manu- 
script into sophisticated books, who advertise and sell them 
vigorously throughout the world ... not only [put] the published 
book in all available trade channels but also [see] that it is 
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properly placed for notice and review in the literature of 
its subject. These are the reasons why commercial publica- 
tion enhances the basic purpose of publishing - the widest 
possible dissemination of a new work among all interested 
persons in the world. And these are, of course, the reasons 
why so many authors of Government-financed scientific and 
technical works prefer commercial publication over GPO 
printing." (67) 

The delicacy of some of the distinctions and interpretations that 
will be necessary in interpreting and applying this regulation is evident 
from a report of the House Committee on Government Operations accompanying 
a bill (adopted in November 1974 as PL 93-502) amending the Freedom of 
Information Act. Recognizing that "In accordance with Section 483a of 
title 31, U. S. Code, and Office of Management and Budget Circular A-25, 
user fees are applicable to requests for information and may be assessed 
for production of copies and time spent by agency employees in search of 
requested information", the report -- in explaining an amendment to the 
Freedom of Information Act that now requires each agency to maintain and 
to "promptly publish, ... and distribute (by sale or otherwise) copies of 

fen) 

each index"^^^ of publicly available information -- adds that "The Com- 
mittee recognizes that some agency indexes are now published by commercial 
firms. Such publications would also be able to satisfy the requirement 
of this ... amendment. "^^^^ 

This incipient controversy marks yet another facet of the tortuiped 
history of the Copyright Act of 1909 , and of the Revision Bill that Con- 
gress has worked on since the Legislative Appropriations Act of 1955 pro- 
vided funds for research and study of copyright law revision by the Copy- 
right Office of the Library of Congress. Other aspects of the copyright 
controversy have been considered by the Supreme Court in Williams and 
Wilkins vs. United States. 

1 
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It is not within our scope to delve deeply into the thicket of the 
copyright issue. It is worth noting, however, that the problem is likely 
to continue to get more complex, not simpler. 

•By way of illustration, late in 1974 McGraw-Hill and NTIS announced 
a retail service whereby a terminal at the McGraw-Hill book store in Man- 
hattan is linked via the Lockheed time sharing system to NTIS headquarters 
in Springfield, Virginia. According to the report in Publishers Weekly . 
"Customized searches are conducted in the store with the help of trained 
information specialists .... First titles are listed on the screen, and 
abstracts of selected titles can be shown for closer evaluation." Further- 
more, "The store stocks many of the more popular NTIS reports for inmediate 
sa%, but those not in stock can be ordered immediately from NTIS over the 
on-line terminal. Delivery by mail takes up to four days."^^°^ 

i It is clear that whatever accommodations are reached on copyright 
will depend not only on the framing of law by the Congress and the inter- 
pretation of law by the Supreme Court, but also on a task that may be 
inherently much more difficult than hammering out agreements on principle, 
namely the problem of determining or estimating costs in the private 
sector or from the best available records in a government agency , as re- 
quired by Circular A-Z.'5. As we shall see in Section 14, that's where the 
real nut is cracked. 
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13. Benefits and Burdens - Tax Support 

The evidence marshalled in the preceding sections makes it clear 
how great is the variation in the quantity and quality of information 
accessible to different people whether through traditional library ser- 
vices or through fee-for-service information sources. Polarized arguments 
over "free" services versus "fee-for-service" only obscure the fact that 
neither approach, in and of itself, is guaranteed to match needs and avail- 
able resources. The issue is when variation means there are wrongs to be 
righted and when it only reflects fair differences in purposes or needs. 

In any case, the range of techniques available for controlling the 
operation of information markets is far wider than the polarized views 
suggest. How widely these are used and with what effectiveness is not 
well understood. 

In some instances changes in institutional organizations and approaches 
to information delivery are thought to be effective. Schlessinger' s study 
of New Haven claims that 

"the innovative approach decided upon in New Haven, to reach 
neighborhoods with special problems of racial, ethnic or geo- 
graphic isolation, has resulted in an extension program of 
four branches and four experimental neighborhood centers re- 
quiring more than the traditional minimum standard for personnel. 
Specifically, the extension program absorbs about 30 full-time 
staff members or one-third of the staff and about 40% of the 
total salary budget (excluding maintenance personnel). ... 
the extension program accounts for about half of the individual 
library users, testifying to effectiveness in this area and re- . 
fleeting, perhaos, the present limitations of the main building."^ ^ 

On the other hand, the evaluation of LSCA services to special target 
groups conducted by System Development Corporation in 1972-73 
found that only "About 10 percent of the projects visited and studied were 
notably successful". The authors are therefore prompted to ask: 
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"'Is roughly one-tenth of the total number of LSCA projects 
directed towards special clienteles a quantity that will sig- 
nificantly affect a sufficient number of the target population 
to recover the cost of the program in terms of increased earn- 
ings or decreased government-funded social programs such as 
welfare and crime prevention and punishment?*" 

They also note a number of program deficiencies, "such as lack of 

administrative control and insufficient data".^^^^ 

The New York State Education Department's Division of Evaluation 

noted in 1967 that 

"One of the most vexing problems in developing a cooperative 
statewide library program is getting localities to make a 
reasonable support effort and, in some cases, preventing the 
'freeloading' municipality from taking unfair advantage of 
neighboring communities, the system and the State. There is 
ample evidence that in New York State some communities and 
localities are enjoying system benefits without having made 
anything approaching a reasonable local effort to contribute 
what they could without undue taxpayer strain. Because the 
tax rate (which constitutes a reasonable effort) varies sub- 
stantially from one locality to another, there is no standard 
minimum which can be established for the entire State. Thus, 
some kind of index of ability-to-pay is a prerequisite to work- 
ing out an equitable solution to this problem." (73) 

The State of Illinois reports that if all taxable property were taxed 
at the maximum rate permitted in the state without special referendum, per 
capita support would range from a minimum of $3.28 to a maximum of $25.82.^^^^ 
As of 1972, however, average per capita support for libraries amounted to 
$3.68 if taken for the state population as a whole and to $4.65 if taken 
only for the population in the taxing area of the library. ^^^^ 

As authorized by legislation that became effective in 1970, a 
"levy of .15% of the fair value of all the taxable property in the area 
as equalized or assessed is permitted without a referendum. The same 
amendment permits an increase in the levy rate by referendum to as much 
as 40%."^^^^ The actual levy rates for fiscal year 1970 are shown in 
Figure .69. 
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Tax Riite Number Percent 

.00 - .029 
.03 -.059 
.06 -.089 
.09 -.119 
.12 -.159 
.16 -over 



Total 



22 


4.5 


85 


17.3 


106 


21.5 


116 


23.6 


143 


29.1 


20 


4.1 


492 


100 



FIGURE 69. ILLINOIS LIBRARY TAX LEVY RATES 1970 

' ''L?brarv'sTr'"^ "''"""'''^ Challenge: Illinois State 
Library s Long -Range Program for Library Development 
m Illinois, 1972-77/' Table 2, p. 740. ^^''^'^P"*^''*^ 
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Interestingly enough, referenda for increase in library taxation 
have been more successful than referenda for increases in the school tax 
rate, reflecting perhaps the difference in absolute size of these taxes. 

A report issued in September 1974 by the Library Financing subcom- 
mittee of the House Revenue Committee of the State of Illinois expressed 
the belief of the Committee that 

"many more libraries should seek voter approval to increase the 
tax rate for the support of libraries before requests are reit- 
erated for the General Assembly to increase the tax rate with- 
out referendum. In contrast to tiie 32.5 percent of the 

successful referenda for increase in school tax rate, the success 
rate for library referenda for the same purpose is 59 percent. 
This clearly indicates that the possibility for success for the 
library referenda was greatly underestimated by a number of wit- 
nesses at our hearings." (77) 



Means other than direct fees-for-service or tax support are avail- 
• able and, indeed, are being used to supoort the provision and delivery 
of information services. These include free use of the electromagnetic 
spectrum by radio and TV services, and widespread subsidies and cross- 
subsidies to which we turn in the next section. 
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14. Benefits and Burdens - Subsidies and Cross-Subsidies 



In 1967 the New York State Education Department's Division of Evaluation 
noted that "At this point none of the systems make a charge for inter- 
library loan service, although some reimburse their central libraries and 
at least two reimburse all members. Few, if any systems make any attempt 
to classify requests by types of material, the time involved in filling 
the request, or in any other manner. "^'^^^ 

As is evident from Figures 24-29, the burden of interlibrary loan 
falls inequitably on net lenders and net borrowers^. It is therefore clearly 
understandable why the extension of interlibrary loan systems as a means 
for broadening access to information resources should meet resistance not 
only from publishers fearing lost revenues but, perhaps more important, 
from within the library system itself. The New York report clearly points 
out the consequences: 

"There is no uniform interlibrary loan policy frpm system to 
system. In some systems the policies that do exist are so 
restrictive as to seriously limit the usefulness of the ser- 
vice. For example, while 6 of the 19 Upstate systems indicate 
they have no restrictions on the type of interlibrary loan 
materials they will try to provide or the type of patron 
they will try to help, many other systems will not 
request interloan for children and students generally. 
Some will not request certain types of materials, such as 
periodicals. [At that time, the Division of Evaluation's con- 
sultant found it] 'impossible with the materials at hand to 
determine any accurate cost of interlibrary loan transaction. 
The figures we have range from as low as $1.01 to a high of 
close to $7.50 in very special research libraries. None of 
the figures in this wide range are based on the same factors 
and none of them include the total cycle cost of an inter- 
library loan transaction'. [Calling on an 'educated guess', 
the consultant then estimates that] 'the cost would be between 
$7.50 and $10.00 per item, depending on whether the transaction 
has to follow a course all the way to the State Library and 
beyond, and whether it is classified as "filled'* or "unfilled"'"^ ^ 
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By late 1974, cost trends plus inflation may well have increased these 
estimates to a $15-20 range. 

A similar issue i| addressed in a more recent report to the Re- 
search Library's Group on proposals for cooperation among the Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale and New York Public Libraries. Attempting to anticipate 
costs and their equitable sharing among the participants. Rosenthal 
attempts to estimate anticipated volumes of interlibrary shipments in 
order to assess the relative merits of shipping through United Parcel 
Service or Greyhound, at estimated annual costs of $6,000 per year, as 
compared to the operation of a truck service of "on a daily basis, among 
the four libraries, which might reasonably be expected to amount between 
$25,000 to $30,000 per year." 

The subsidy and cross-subsidy practices of the Post Office are a 
useful example for detailed analysis. They affect libraries and publish- 
ers directly and since in this case, unlike many others, they are a 
matter of public record, they provide a particularly clear vehicle for 
exposition of certain general problems of cost accounting and pricing 
that seem likely to be of increasing importance in the world of library 
and information services. 

Figure 70 shows volumes, revenues and attributable costs for the 
Postal Service's Special Fourth Class Matter and Library Materials 
categories. The evident excess of costs over revenues illustrates how 
postal operations subsidize information services. A report of the House 
of Representatives defines these categories as follows: 
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a. Number of Packages, LibrarV Materials Rate. 

Number of Packages, Special Fourth Class Rate. 

\ 

R.R. Bowker Co._, Bowker Annual, 1974 , p. 198. 

b. Revenues /Library Materials. 

U.S. Postal Service, Revenues and Cast Analysis, F iscal 
Year 1971, p. 2. 

U.S. Post Office Dept.^ Cost Ascertainment Report, 1967 , 
Table PP-R2, p. 48, 1965, Table 250, p. 72. 

c Attributable Costs, Library Materials . 
U.S. Postal Service, 1971 , p. 2. 

U.S. Post Office Dept., 1967, Table PP-C2, p. 49. 1965, 
Table 251, p. 73. 

d* Revenues, Special Fourth Class Rate. 
U.S. Postal Service, 1971 , p. 2. 

U.S. Post Office Dept., 1967, Table PP-R2, p. 48, 1965, 
Table 250, p. 72. 

e. Attributable Costs, Special Fourth Class Rate. 

\ 

U.S. Postal Service, 1971, p. 2.\ 

U.S. Post Office Dept., 1967 . Taly.le PP-C2, p. 49, 1965. 
Table 251, p. 73. 



FIGURE 70 (Continued). VOLUMES, COSTS AND REVENUES FOR LIBRARY 

MATERIALS — U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
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"The fourth class special rates cover books, 16 millimeter or 
narrower width films except when sent to or from commercial 
theaters, sound recordings, and certain other materials. A 
special rate is provided under this category whe,. such mail 
matter is mailed between public libraries, schools, colleges 
or universities, or certain nonprofit organizations." (81) 



Revenues attributable to these classes of mail are directly deter- 
minable by adding up postage paid for mailings in these categories. 
Attributable costs, however, are an entirely different matter. As de- 
fined by the Postal Service attributable costs are: 

"Those costs, direct or indirect, which by empirical or deductive 
analysis can be demonstrated (1) to vary in response to changes 
in volume of a particular class, subclass, or category of service, 
or (2) even though fixed, to be the consequence of providing one 
specific clasSs subclass, or category of service. [Attributable 
costs are distinguished from institutional costs, which are] 
costs which are not directly responsive to changes in postal volume 
and which are not the consequence of providing a specific class, 
subclass, or category of service. Institutional costs are the 
total cost of the Postal Service less attributable costs." (82) 



The importance of interpreting "empirical or deductive analysis" in the 
definition of attributable costs is clearly evident. 

To the extent that total costs of the postal service exceed its 
total revenues, the difference is made up by appropriations requested 
of the Congress by the Postal Service for"public service and revenue 
foregone" costs. However, Figure 71 also shows how subsidies to par- 
ticular classes of mail arise as cross-subsidies from revenues generated 
by other classes. Overall, postal revenues as shown in Figure 71 cover 
one hundred and fifty-one percent of attributable costs. The fifty-one 
percent difference may be taken as a rough measure of institutional 
costs not directly attributable to particular services. Deviations 
above or below the 1.5:1 ratio of revenues to cost may be therefore be 
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[In millioM of dollars, eic«pt mm indiaitod. 



HAIL AND SXKTICE 



WO.......... 

If71, total 

FlrstHslass mall * 

Airmail » 

Priority mall • 

Second-claia mall ^ 

ygbUsnys' mail _ -"TTT7: 

Outside tne county: 

Regular rate publications 

Other 

Within the county and fees 

Controlled circulation publications * 

Third-class mall • 

Bulk rcte 

Single piece rate and fees 

Fourth-class mall »o 

Zone rate mail 

Parcels 

Catalogs and fees 

^t yclf 1 fourth rate 

Library rate ana tees 

QoTemmenl nUU 

International mall 

Special sarrlces 

Other » 



SEVXNUES AND 
K£IMBUKS£U£NT8 



Total 



fl, 476. 8 
6,7»5.7 



Percent 
of total 



(X) 
100.0 



3, 



505.9 
196.1 
302.9 
156. fl 



128.3 
12.9 
12.0 
32.3 
844.2 
71C.7 
124.5 

819.3 
715.8 
(J7fl.9 
38.9 
99.7 



275.7 
311.7 
141.8 



51.6 
2.9 
4.5 
2.3 



23 



1.9 
0.2 
0.2 
0.5 
12.4 
10.0 
1.8 

12.1 
10.5 
10.0 
0.6 
1.5 



irr 



-3nr 

4.1 
4.0 

2.1 



Per 
capita 

reve- 
nues > 



31. 75 
32. W 



17.01 
.90 
1. 40 
.75 



3 



.02 
.00 
.05 
.15 
4.09 
3. 49 
.00 

3. 97 
3. 47 
3. 28 
.18 
.48 



1.34 
1. 51 
.06 



ATTRIBUTABLE COSTS > 



TOUP 



4, 143. 4 
4,4f2.0 



2, 105.3 
213.5 
103.0 



335.4 



247.3 
59.0 
29.1 
14.8 
564.0 
483.8 
100.2 

545.8 
422.4 
410.2 
12.2 
116.4 



Aid. I 
104.8 
180.2 
122.0 



Reve- 
nue as 
percent 
of total 



156.2 
151.3 



100.5 
92.8 

294.1 
45.7 



51.9 
79.4 
29.9 
218.2 
144.0 
248.9 
114.0 

150.1 
169.5 
105.0 
318.9 
86.7 



T7grr 

107.9 
173.0 
109.1 



Direct 
labor 



3, 071.0 
3,326.7 



1,803.5 
170.8 
37.5 
282.3 
270.0 

203.5 
47.0 
25.5 
10.4 
475.4 
393.1 
82.3 

320.0 
243.9 
234.8 
9.1 
77.3 
4.8 
78.3 
81.9 
56.0 
2.0 



Trans- 
porta- 
tion 



572.2 
567,5 



52.0 
18.0 
59.7 
29.7 
29.4 

21.7 
6.8 
0.9 
3.1 
30.0 
31.9 
4,7 

171.6 
142.0 
139.8 
2.2 
26.1 
1.5 
27.1 
09.4 

120.4 



Over- 
head 



398.9 
45C6 



246.5 
24.8 
5.8 
30.8 
29.9 

22.0 
5.2 
2.7 
1.2 
72.0 
58.7 
13.3 

48.2 
36.5 
35.6 
0.9 
11.0 
0.0 
9.8 
13.0 
2.6 
0.2 



T " J^P'^^^il^ ^ X Not applicable. i Based on Bureau of the Census estimated population as of 
Jan. 1, Includlnf Armed Forces abroiui. J Costs which cart be demonstrated to vary with changes In volume 
of a pMtlcular class or category of service or, even though fixed, to result from providing one specific class or cate- 
gory 01 serrloe. « Includes other direct and specific fixed costs not shown separately. 

n^ViSSS^i^ weighing 12 ounces or less. Includes Items whoUy or partially In writing 

or typewriting, cards or bills and sUtemcntff of account. Items closed against po tal Inspection, etc. « Lettere 
and cards weighing 6 ounces or less mailed at airmail rates. • Items otherwise qualified as ist-dass or airmail 
that exceed 12 ounces and 8 ounces, respecUvcly. t includes publishers' type mall paid at other thwi bulk 
^ Jy^^^ '^ P^i^^ publications periodically Issued and mailed at a known%t 

RJiSiiSl^r^lfii J^?!!!*'**?^^*' newspapers and macazlnes, and classroom and nonprofit rate pub- 

?pSwi^M*:^.*T2J^i^ pubficatlons are those mailed to destinations outside the county of publication. 
iPabUcaUoni of at least 24 pages and containing at least 25 percent nonadvertislng content Issued auarteriy 
?T^r,-2?K"i?: "^•ry free dutributlon. Includes cerWn trade publlSitloM ind -'shopper 

ISTLl^ "^^^^^^ 1'^- or 2d^lass rates. lo items not mffled at 1st-, 

Anni^AT^SS? SSS'.^?'^: «<>T?"™«2^ Mid International mail. May Include parcel post, catalogs weighing 16 
td2f^ S intiSJSS&n^'.^^ records. » Penalty wid franked mall. " Mall from U.S. tS forel|n coun- 
SthL'2«?nifJ?^^^ I w deludes free mall for blind and handicapped, nonpostal services for 

otuer agencies and, for revenues and reimbursements, unassignable revem^es. 

Sooroe: U.S. Postal Service, Revenue and Cott Analyeie, annual. 



FIGURE 71. CROSS -SUBSIDIES IN THE U-S- POSTAL SERVICE 



U.S^ Bureau of the Census^ Statistical Abstract, 1973 , Table 798, 
p. 492. 
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taken as, respectively, measures of net subsidizors or recipients of 
subsidies. Only second-class mail, consisting mainly of publishers' 
mail, is more heavily cross-subsidized than the library rate and the 
special fourth-class rate. 

The politics of postal subsidies thus illustrate, along with those 
of direct user charges and direct taxation, the diverse arena; in which 
policy is set regarding who bears the burden of the cost of information 
services and who benefits from them. 

The President's Commission on Postal Organization clearly recog- 
nized the problem in its June, 1968 report: 

"Whether the public interest dictates a subsidy for certain Dostal 
users is for Congress to decide. 

We doubt, however, that all existing subsidies stand close scrutiny 
if their underlying rationale were examined. Given vast Federal 
assistance to alucational and non-profit institutions, directly 
or through tax exemptions, the use of the Post Office for further 
and relatively minor subsidies to these same organizations may, 
in many cases, no longer be appropriate. 

In many instances, too, it might be less costly to the Government, 
and more visible to the public, if subsidies were provided directly 
to the subsidized organizations. The Commission recognizes that 
valid political considerations may preclude such a method of fund- 
ing, but recommends that Congress re-examine each postal subsidy 
to determine if the public interest warrants its retention/' (83) 



In the Postal Reorganization Act that became law on August 12, 1970, 
the Congress set a policy "that the Postal Service reach the point by 
1984 that the users of mail pay all the costs of the Postal Service, ex- 
cept the 5 percent public service costs under section 2401 (b) (1) (G) 
of title 39, United States Code. To achieve this goal, each class of 
mail should bear the direct and indirect postal costs attributable to 

(8 

that class plus a share of the institutional costs (39 USC 3622 (b) (3)" 
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Commercial mail matter including special fourth class matter was 
to achieve self sufficiency within five years, and matters sent under 
the special fourth class library rate within ten years. Government 
agencies, such as NTIS, were not given a period of grace. 

However Public Law 93-328, passed by the Congress in June 1974, 

extended the phasing-out period for commercial mail from five to eight 

years and that for non-profit mail matter from ten to sixteen years. 

While the majorities were substantial (71 - 11 in the Senate, 227 - 129 

in the House), they were by no means unanimous. The House Report noted 

thaf'Congress wisely relinquished the responsibility for setting postal 

rates under the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970. However, Congress 

in no way gave up its right to set the basic policies which are involved 
(85) 

in ratemaking." As is clear from Figure 72, the postal rate matter 

is of interest to publishers and libraries alike. In April 1974 while 

PL93-328 was still under debate, Susan Wagner commented in Publishers 

Meekly that "both Congress and the U. S. Postal Service appeared to 

be edging toward approval of measures to provide some relief from postal 

rate hikes which are hitting the small magazines, book publishers, 

(86) ' 

book sellers, and libraries." Here as is so often the case, politics 
make strange bedfellows or since, as v.-e have indicated in Section 6, 
the interests of libraries and publishers are often consonant, bedfellows 
"i?ke strange politics. 

The majority report, noting that "Congress historically provided 
lower rates for the classes of mail included in this bill in order to 

provide, at reasonable cost, the means for wide dissemination of educa- 

(87) 

tional, cultural, literary, and charitable materials" cited, for 
example, testimony to the effect that: 

ERIC ^ 18G 
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"One county library in Wisconsin (Manitowoc County Library) 
which circulates 1,000 books by mail per week, as an example, 
would save about $1,560 in the year 1976-77. Another public 
library, in Texas, (San Antonio Public Library) which reports a 
weekly book circulation by mail of 600 volumes, would save about 
$18 per week or $936 per year. The combined savings of these 
two libraries would permit the purchase of more than 208 hard- 
cover books or more than 625 additional paperbacks." 

Citing James Kndtson to the effect that: 

"Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and a people who mean 
to be their own governors must arm themselves with the power that 
knowledge gives. A popular government without popular informa- 
tion is but a prologue to tragedy," (88) 

the majority report concludes that journals of news and opinions, non-profit 
publications, books and other educational materials "provide an essential 
service to all our citizens. They represent one of the strengths of our 
democracy and an essential foundation of the freedom we have always en- 
joyed." The report concludes that "We cannot cut off countless Americans 

for whom an increase in subscriptions might be a few cents more than they 
(89) 

can afford." 

The minority, on the other hand, asserted that, in 1973, publishers 

"enjoyed an average return on equity of more than 12% compared wirh all 

(90) 

other U. S. industries which averaged 11%" , displaying as supporting 
evidence a table prepared by the Library of Congress and shown here in 
Figure 72. The minority report saw big publishers as the big beneficiaries 
of the bill: 



The Reader's Digest, Time, and The Wall Street Journal 
together will get twenty-five percent of the additional 
subsidy that is being given to so-called regular-rate 
publication. If the true intent of this bill were to 
help the small publishers, it very easily could have been 
written to apply only to publications with limited cir- 
-Jlation or to those containing little or no advertising "^^^^ 
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The minority concludes that the bill is "special-interest legislation 

in its worst form. It is a blatant, unjustified, unwarranted, and 

(92) 

totally unconscionable raid on the Federal Treasury.*'^ ^ 

Underlying these divisions are political factors that Samuel H. 
Beer describes as a decline of party voting in the Congress in favor 
of increasingly pronounced alignments of those who favor categorical 
programs against those who favor unrestricted general revenue sharing 
with state and local governments He notes that party voting 
(roll calls in which a majority of Democrats voting oppose a majority 
of the Republicans voting) has declined from 46% in 1962 to 38% in 1972 
while party unity (percent of party voting with the party majority) 
decreased from 70?^ to 58?^. In the same period, categorical grants to 
state and local governments increased from $8 billion to $36 billion 
while, on the other side, the budget of the mayors' lobby, the U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, rose from $108,000 to $620,000. He found that votes 
by chairmen of committees with categorical responsibilities (e.g.. Agri- 
culture) and professional constituencies tended to align themselves 
opposite to the votes of chairmen of committees with intra-governmental 
constituencies (e.g.. Armed Forces). 

Here again the issue is less a public/private sector division than 
yet another manifestation of the general problem of flow-through of indi- 
rect benefits to their ultimate beneficiaries via intermediaries ~ public 
or private — along the way. 

Although particularly aptly illustrated by the Post Office, ques- 
tions about cost accounting, subsidies and cross-subsidies , the relation- 
ship of price to cost as through mark up of costs or through pricing 

18u 
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according to estimates of "value" to customers, are not limited to the 
(94) 

Post Office, ' Not only are they hotly debated issues in othe** infor- 
mation industries, most notably telecommunication service, but they are 
increasingly likely .,0 appear in computer-based information Ices as 
illustrated by the pricing data shown in Figures 65 - 68. The matter 
of functional accounting raised in Section 7 is therefore all the, more 
important. 

Indeed, to the extent that libraries of all kinds adopt or fend off 
direct pricing to users, the justification to themselves, to their manage- 
ment, or to the public of the rationale for either practice seems in- 
creasingly likely to require more careful attention to the allocation of 
attributable costs by categories of service and to the methods of "empirical 
or deductive analysis" by which such costs might be ascertained. 

To the extent that information service delivery increasingly relies 
on telecommunications, thinking along these lines will be altogether un- 
avoidable. ' * 
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IB. Telecommunications Policy and Information Services 

Figure 45 shows that the penetration of cable television systems 
is still far from the nearly total penetration by broadcast television 
illustrated in Figure 25.. Figure 73 shows that nonetheless there is 
evidence of library interest in the cable distribution medium. 

Of more immediate consequence is the fact that the whole library 
and information service world has a significant stake in how certain 
major issues of teleconmuni cations policy, now the subject of active con- 
troversy before the Federal Communications Conmission or the Congress, are 
likely to be resolved. Figure 74 shows how some of the services described 
in Sections 8-11 depend <- n the Tymnet computer/communications network 
operated by Tymshare, Inc. (Figure 75). 

Where the boundary should be drawn between telecommunications and 
data processing, the former regulated under the Corrmuni cations Act of 

1934 by the Federal Comnuni cations Commission, the latter unregulated, is 

(95) 

a controversial and far from resolved issue. How these questions and 
others of telecommunication policy are resolved will have significant 
effects on the institutional arrangements, the costs and the prices of 
performance and delivery of information services that increasingly depend 
on computers and telecomnunications. 

In a Notice of Inquiry and Proposed Rule-Making released in July 
1974 (Docket Number 20097), the Federal Communications Commission takes 
notice 

"of a number of matters which raise, in one form or another the 
basic question of whether, and under what conditions, subscribers 
of the various service offerings of communications common carriers 
shniild be allowed to resell such services to others or to parti ci- 
paU; with others in the sharing or joint use of such services, and. 
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US. U.S. Can. 

Libs. Schist Libs. 



Programming Means 



Cablecasting live from libraries 


4 


3 


0 


Producing tapes for cablecasting 


5 


3 


2 


Using nonlibrary produced tapes 








for cablecasting 


8 


2 


10 


Not specified 


4 


5 


3 


Types of Library Programming 








Spot announcements 


3 


0 


0 


Children's story hours 


11 


0 


3 


Programs about library services 


5 


0 


10 


Educational programs for special groups 


3 


2 


2 


Educational programs on specific topics 


4 


3 


3 


Local news programs 


0 


2 


1 


Community events 


1 


0 


1 


Meetings or conferences 


2 


0 


0 


Talk shows or intervievjs 


2 


1 


1 


Audience participation 


1 


0 


0 


Video reference service 


2 


0 


0 


Not specified 


5 


1 


1 


No. of agencies reporting 


22 


7 


14 



•This table is based on the author's survey of Video/Cable Activities in Libraries which 
was compiled from responses to a questionnaire mailed to the Drexel Institute partici- 
pants in February of 1973. See references 7, 18, and 19. 

*The NCTA survey did not indicate if school or school library was involved. 



FIGURE 73. LIBRARY ACTIVITIES USING CABLE TELEVISION 



R.R. Bowker Co._, The Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade 
Information, 1974^ Table 2, p. 109- 
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The National Library of Medicine, operating the MI DLINL 
data base on its own 370/1 55 computer in Bethcsda, Md. 

The State University of New York at Albany, providing back- 
up to the MEDLINE computer. It also offers the SUNY- 
BIOMED medical retrieval data base. 

Lockheed, offering ERIC, NTIS, and other data bases on its 
360/40 computer. 

Informatics, offering TOXICON and other data bases on a 
360/365 operated by Comnet. 

Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, Cal., 
offering MEDLINE, CHEMCON, ERIC, using a 37C/165.' 

Science Information Associates (Battelle Laboratories), 

offering CHEMCON and NTIS on its CDC 6400. 

Data Resources, Inc., Lexington, Massachusetts, offering an 
econometrics data base on its Burroughs 6700. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Cambridge, Mass., 
offering data base services on its 360/67 computer. 

In addition, there are quasi-data base applications on the 
network involving computers at Mass. General Hospital, 
Ohio State University, and the University of Illinois. Some 
of the above applications, particularly those involving the 
National Library of Medicine, involve contracts from the 
government to the data base operator to provide services to 
a captive audience rather than marketing of the data base 
directly by the utility operator. 

(b) Tymnet Data Base Publishing Customers 

Giuliano_, Vincent E- and Kvaal_, Robert J._, Outlook for 
Data Base Publishing , Table 4^ p. 23- 
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FIGURE 74 (Continued). NETWORK USES AND ALTERNATIVES 
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if so, whether and to what extent the Commission should regulate 
any such resale or shared use. Resolution of this question requires 
the Commission to define on a broad basis the role of the middleman 
in the provision of communication services to the using public* 
While the middleman has assumed an important role in nearly all as- 
pects of commerce throughout the nation's history, in the field of 
tommuni cations it has been the tradition, generally, that the 
carriers owning and operating transmission facilities supply a com- 
plete communications service dir,ectly to the ultimate user. Only 
relatively recently has this. tradi + >n, exemplified in the tariffs 
of the established carriers, been questioned.'* (96) 



Tymnet is r.n important illustration of this issue. In September 

1973 tfie Federal Communications Commission declared Packet Communications-, 

Inc. to be a common carrier under Section 214 of the Communications Act of 

1934, although Packet Communications, Inc. leases all its transmission 

(97) 

facilities from established common carriers. 

In its Notice of Inquiry on Docket Number 20097, the FCC states that: 

"Another arrangement currently in operation provides the data 
communications user a service much the same as that proposed by 
PCI and others (although it is provided over low speed voicegrade 
lines). Tymshare, Inc. a major data communications and processing 
enterprise operates a national and international data communications 
network called Tymnet. As of April 1973, Tymnet connected 54 cities 
with 37 large scale computers utilizing over 40,000 miles of leased 
telephone lines. Under a joint use arrangement other companies have 
been allowed to access their own computers via Tymnet. In such in- 
stances Tymnet's computers are used to route data but do no proces- 
sing. The user pays the common carrier for its share of the trans-' 
mission line usage and then pays Tymshare on the basis of terminal 
connect time, number of connections made and the volume of informa- 
tion transmitted. The Tymnet-type sharing operation is significant 
in that as the joint user is not provided with his own discrete 
channels the number of possible users is limited only by the aggre- 
gate use made of the available capacity by all users." (98) 



The terms or which services described in Figure 74 become available 
to users in the future thus depend on decisions made by the FCC and the 
courts in the telecommunications field, as well as on the internal politics 
of the information services community. 
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Commercial organizations like Tymnet are not the only ones affected 

by decisions made in the telecoh^iur.'^: cat ions realm. Another illustration 

is the New England Regional Computing Program, Inc., a non-profit corpo- 

ration established in 1967 by approximately 40 New England institutions 

of higher learning. NERComP, operating under a grant from the National 

Science Foundation, describes itself as having 

"established a hard-wired telephone network in 1970 to begin a 
process o^ opening up the resources of New England's major uni- 
versity computing centers to schools throughout the region. 
This network, which NERComP now seeks to expand and improve, is 
the only educationally-oriented regional network involving mul- 
tiple suppliers which is not contained within a single state or 
run by a quasi -state agency." (99) 

The New England Board of Higher Education (NEBHE) is one such quasi- 
state agency authorized "by the New England Higher Education Compact, a 
formal inter-state agreement between the six states ratified by the United 
States Congress. "^^^^^ NELINET, one of the library resource-sharing or- 
ganizations described in Section 8, is a creature of the New England Board 
of Higher Education and participates in the OCLC catalogue-sharing network. 
It is an illustration of the Byzantine institutional and regulatory patterns 
"*'hat are evolving that NELINET, as a governmental organization, is entitled 
to the preferential rates offered by telephone companies to the United 
States government's General Services Administration, while OCLC as a pri- 
vate non-profit organization is not. NELINET thus faces a Hobson's choice 
of participating in the benefits of the OCLC consortium without the ad- 
vantages of preferential telephone rates or vice versa. 

Still more complex, and illustrative of the problems created by the 
FCC's practice of dealing with common carriers, television broadcasting. 
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specialized radio services, cable television, etc., through independent 
bureaus and indeed through distinct authorities granted under distinct 
sections (or in the case of cable television, no section) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, is the situation faced by Interact , a cooperative 
institution based at the Dartmouth Medical School in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
The ten participating institutions include colleges and universities, hos- 
pitals, the Department of Correction of the State of Vermont, and the 
National Library of Medicine. Interact operates a two-way closed circuit 
television system linking together these institutions to provide continuing 
education, deliver specialty health services, and promote sharing of re- 
sources in rural New England. Dartmouth is the licensee for a private 
microwave communications system dedicated primarily to the provision of 
this television service and associated voice and data services. . 

Supported in part by a contract with the Lister Hill National 
Center for Biomedical Communications of the National Library of Medicine, 
Interact provides a switching system which can link together any two, three, 
or more stations instantaneously for full two-way interaction at all times 
through color television signals and high quality audio signals capable of 
handling heart and breath sounds and with additional capacity for routing 
medical telemetries, such as electro-cardiograms, and computer data. A 
sample of activities is given by the calendar for the week of October 7, 
1974 shown in Figure 76. 

As initially conceived, the network served only the ten participants 
bound together by contractual cost-sharing agreements signed as a compact 
and submitted to the Federal Communications Comnission. 
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UiUJ 
>>>; 



f]ferachi/e lelevrsoi ''i(2\ivo\'\ 



The week of: 



OCTOBER 7, 1974 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 7 



** 8:00 - 9:00 a.m. 



* 9:00 - 11:00 a.m. 



* 11:00 - 1:00 p.m. 



EMERGENCY ROOM STAFF CONFERENCE 



Case Presentation and Management 
UVM (226 A MFU) - CVMC - 



* 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 
** 4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 
** 8:00 - 9:00 a.m. 



* 9:00 - 10:00 a.m. 



of Cases in the Emergency Room 
CGH (Staff Room) - RMH (Conference Room) 

SPEECH THERAPY - Mrs. Sue Ferland, Speech Pathologist from 
Burlington, provides speech therapy for children from the 
Claremont School District. UVM - CGH 

SUPERVISORY WORKSHOP ^^0R COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSES - Miss Patricia 
Randall, Director of the Health Department Nursing Division, 
Portland, Maine conducts a workshop for Supervisors of Community 
Health Nursing Agencies in N.H. S Vt. Sponsored by the Visiting 
Nurses Assoc., Burlington. Workshop entitled: "Principles § Process 
of Supervision.'* UVM - NIHMH (Farr) 

SUPERVISORY WORKSHOP FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSES - See above. 

RENAL RESEARCH SEMINAR - Prof. Jean Crabbe, Prof, of Physiology, 
Univ. of Louvain and Visiting Gilman Prof, presents: "Aldosterone: 
Sites of Action; Study of Action". MHMH (Chilcott) - UVM (226 A MF'J: 



NCME TAPE SHOWING - A three part videotape produced by the 
Network for Continuing Medical Lducation: Office Treatment of 
Skin Cancer"; "Corticosteroids: Rx for Three Connective Tissue 
Diseases"; "Early Prosthetic Fitting for Congenital Defects of 
the Extremities." MHMH (Studio A) - CVMC (Doctors* Lounge) - 
CGH (Staff Room) - RMH (Conference Room) 

STATION MyAGERS SEMINAR - INITRACT Station Managers discuss and 
plan for future programs as well as evaluate ongoing programs. 
MHMH - CGH - CVMC - U\^M - "RMH 



RMH - Rockingham Memorial Hospital 
Bellows Falls. Vermont 

VOTECH - Vocational Technical College 
Claremont. New Hampshire 

WINDSOR-State Correctional Facility 
Windsor, Vermont 



MHMH - Mary Hjtchcock tV'emorial Hospital 
Hanover. New Hampshire . 

UVM - Mfcdical Center of Vermont 
Burlington. Vermont 



Closed Conferenci 
' Open Conferenci 



- Op«n to involved professionals only 

- Open to any interested professional 
staff and allied health personnel. 



For further infnrmaht>n. corUt i xour T.V ( « 

MHMH - Carol Orgain 646-3566 

UVM - Jacques Marquis 656-2173 

CGH - John Donaldson £42-7771 

CVMC ~ Warren Kyprte 229-9121 



CVMC - Centryi Vermont Medical Center 

Berlin. Vermont 
CGH - Claremont Geneisl Hospital 

Claremont. New Hampshire 



RMH ~ Joan Larkin. R.N. 463 3903 

VOTECH - Robert Garland 542-7744 
WINDSOR - Katherine January 674-2124 " 



Supportid by: 

Lister hill national center for biomedical communications, National Library of Medicine, and TRI-STATE REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAM 



(a) 



INTERACT; SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



Personal Comnunication, Harold Pyke, Director, Medical Interactive Communications 
Neiiworkj Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N-H. 



FIGURE 76. A MEDICAL INTERACTIVE COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 
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note: 

i all frequencies in megahertz 

2. (v) vertically polarized 
(h) horizontally polarized 

3. POLARIZATION WILL BE CHANGED IF 
NECESSARY TO COORDINATE WITH 
AUTHORIZED FREQUENCIES 



NEW YORK 




MASSACHUSETTS 



(b) FREQUENCY PLAN -VERMONT 

NEW HAMPSHIRE MEDICAL INTERACTIVE 
TELEVISION NETWORK 



Personal Connnunicatlon, Harold Pyke, Director, Medical Interactive Conmunications Network, 
Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N-H- 
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Significant questions, however, arise as a consequence of the 
prospective transition of the organization from subsidized to self-supporting 
status under a contract from the National Library of Medicine for determin- 
ing whether and how this self-sufficiency might be achieved. 

As the circle of users is expanded from the initial group to occasion- 
al users from among professional societies, governmental agencies, or other 
educational groups, the rate-setting issues described in the preceding sec- 
tion comes more sharply to the fore. The further question of whether busi- 
nesses might be eligible for participation under the rules governing the 
licenses under which the organization operates its microwave links is much 
more thorny. 

Thus governmental policy to encourage the weaning of experimental 
operations toward self-sufficiency and governmental policy regarding spectral 
allocation and operations as they differentiate between educational organi- 
zations and for-profit business organizations show evidence of incompatibil- 
ity. The flavor of the details may be gathered from Figure 77. 

Figure 78 illustrates the interactions of "empirical or 
deductive analysis" of attributable costs, regulatory constraints, subsidies 
and cross-subs'-dies, and economies of scale in the operation of shared re- 
sources. Though far from ever fully resolved to everyone's satisfaction, 
these questions are common enough in other realms and increasingly likely 
to be of explicit concern in the world of library and other information 
services. 
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KiRKLAND, Ellis & Rowe 

1776 K STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 

November 14, 1973 



CHICAGO OFFICE 

KiRKLAND & Ellis 

PRUDENTIAL PLAZA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6060I 
(312) 726-2920 



Harold Pyke, Director 
Medical Interactive 

Communications Network 
Dartmouth Medical School 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

Dear Hal: 



Per our telephone cor.versation on Friday, this letter will 
summarize how you may proceed to establish a consortium to share the 
costs of the New Hampshire/Vermont Medical Interactive Communications 
Network. The FCC»s Rules on private microwave sharing are, in general 
designed to prevent the use of private systems to make a profit which 
could result in the illegal rendition of common carrier services for hire. 
The FCC's Rules restrict who may share and also set up safeguards to 
monitor the sharing of costs. 

Eligibility to Share 

Microwave systems such as yours, which are licensed in 
the Business Radio Service may be shared by anyone who is eligible in 
that radio service for the frequencies being shared. The eligibility for 
the Business Radio Service is quite broad including, inter alia , '»[a]ny 
person engaged in commercial activity . . [ejducational or philanthropic 
mstitutions, , . . [and] [hjospitals, clinics and medical associations. »^ 
There is, however, an additional restriction in the case of the Medical 
Interactive Network: the 6 GHz frequencies for backbone of the system 
are only available for ''intercity closed circuit educational television. »' 

The basic eligibility to share the system thus exterids the 
present users of the system which are educational institutions and hospitals. 



FIGURE 77. A SAMPLER OF RESOURCE -SHARING ISSUES 
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Harold Pyke, Director 
Page Two 

November 14, l973 



Moreover, all present users use the system to some degree for educational 
programs. As you know, to qualify as a CCETV system, more than 50% of 
the use must be educational; however, the staff will not disqualify any of the 
present users simply because its individual educational use is less than 50%, 
as long as system use remains above 50% educational. 

The organizations which will use the system on an ad hoc 
basis such as the mental health association and pharmaceutical as"i^^ion 
may qualify for the Business Radio Service either as being engaged in 
commercial activity, as educational or philanthropic organizations, or as 
recognized medical associations, but probably will not all be able to qualify 
their use as relating to education. Thus, their use may require a waiver of 
the Rules. The staff has indicated that this should present no problem, 
especially where the use is confined to the transmission of television and/or 
data betxveen the premises of the eligible users and where there is no general 
offering of communications services to the public. The staff would not, 
however, entertain a blanket waiver and authorization, even to serve a' 
narrowly defined segment of public. An application must be submitted for • 
each entity to share the system describing the entity and its use of the 
system. 

Finally, the federal government and agencies thereof are not 
eligible for FCC-licensed frequencies. The federal government has its own 
pool of frequencies administered by the Office of Telecommunications Policy 
(OTP) and the Interagency Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC). Nonetheless, 
the staff seemed persuaded that participation in the total system by federal' 
government hospitals such as the Air Force hospital and VA hospitals would 
serve the public interest, and therefore, would grant the necessary waivers, 
upon request, as long as no new FCClicensed radio facilities were required 
to serve the federal government. Drops to the federal installations must 
use OTP/IRAC frequencies or land line facilities unless an extremely 
persuasive case can be made in terms of economy and efficiency to use 
FCC frequencies. 

Finally, the consortium itself will not be eligible to use the 
system or to be the licensee of the system. Dartmouth will have to retain 
the licenses, exercise control over the stations, and be responsible to the 
FCC for the system. The consortium will be merely a vehicle for 
establishing a common understanding among the participants as to the 
use of the system and the cost sharing. As such, no specific legal form 
is required, but my slig^restions as to its form are discussed below under 
"Structure of the Consortium. 



FIGURE 77 (Continued), a sampler of resource -sharing issues 
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Harold Pyke, Director 
Page Three 
November 14, 1973 



Appointment of Costs 

To share a private microwave system^ the Rules require 
the licensees to give the FCC 30 days notice of the proposed cooperative 
use giving the names of the participants (along with a showing of eligibility) 
and the contract or understanding among the participants. The FCC then 
has 30 days to raise any questions or objections to the proposal. If any 
questions are raised, the system may not be shared until they are cleared 
up. 

Up to the present, the Medical Interactive System has been 
shared without charge to the participants as a result of the generosity of 
Lester Hill National Center for Bio-medical Communications. This 
operation has simplified dealings with" the FCC because no formal written 
contract is required for sharing without charge and no consideration need 
be given to the apportionment of costs. In addition, when costs are shared, 
the Rules require the filing of annual reports on FCC Form 402A showing 
the operational and capital costs and their apportionment if charges are 
made. As you know, we have been required only to file a statement that 
no charges were made. Enclosed for your information is a copy of FCC 
Form 402A. 

The Rules permit costs to be shared only "on a nonprofit, 
cost sharing basis pursuant to a written contract between the parties 
involved which provides that the licensee shall have control of the licensed 
facilities and that the contributions to capital and operating expenses are 
ac :epted only on a cost sharing nonprofit basis, prorated equitably, among 
all participants using the facility," The licensee of the system is required to 
maintain records showing costs and contributions. 

As I understand your proposal, the full costs associated with 
the system would be borne by the present users and perhaps the federal 
government agencies if and when they participate, but other small users 
would be charged a nominal fee based upon hours of use. There should 
be no serious problem in the -classification and disparate treatment 
of "full" cost participants and "nominal" cost participants one obvious 
distinction being the availability of a microwave drop on the premises of 
the "full" cost participants but not of the "nominal" cost participants. The 
principal concern of the FCC staff was that the "nominal" charges would 
be more than an equitable proration of the total costs. This concern can 
be met in part by making the proposed rate of $25 per hour a "topping" 
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Harold Pyke, Director 
Page Four 
November 14, 1973 



fate; that is^ the charge to nominal participants would be $25 per hour, 
but no more per hour than the total operational and capital expenses 
actually incurred in any year divided by the total number of hours of 
actual operation. 

This concern that the proposed nominal charge of $25 per 
hour be truly nominal charge also prompted the staff to inquire into the 
bases for attributing costs to the system operation. Cost attributable to 
the system operation would include salaries and normal burdens for 
system management personnel, system operating personnel such as 
technicians and cameraman, lease of facilities, power and space from 
Vermont ETV, space and power at each of the participating institutions 
(either in money or in-kind), janitorial support, secretarial support, and 
office expenses relating to the operation of the system. Program expenses, 
which should be kept separate from the information required by the FCC, 
include those costs associated with the production of the material transmitted. 
Program expenses include the costs of props and materials used in the 
programs, salaries of the ^^actors, ^^authors, " and personnel dedicated to 
planning the innovative use of the system. Possibly, some of the 
management and administrative salary and travel expenses should be 
apportioned to program costs. A close link should be taken at your expenses 
to see how directly they relate to the microwave system operation. I 
suspect most *^program^^ related activities are -donated in -kind by the 
participants. If practicable, it would be administratively desirable to 
have only a single pool of costs to share. 

After the "nominal^' contributions are subtracted from the 
total operational costs, the remaining costs should be ^^pr orated equitably'* 
among the full cost participants. Any basis upon which the members of 
the consortium agree to divide the costs should be acceptable to the FCC 
as ^^equitable" unless, perhaps, the licensee ends up sharing little or no 
costs- The FCC prefers sharing of costs in proportion to 'use, '* such as 
total hours. However, I suggest you work out a tentative formula, and 
T will see if the FCC Has any problems with it. Finally, in adopting a 
cost sharing formula do not forget to provide for future capital contributions 
if necessary for expansion of the system replacement of existing equipment. 

Structure of Consortium 

As I mentioned before, Dartmouth will remain the licensee 
and remain responsible to the FCC for the system operation. The 
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consortium may, however, have a board of directors or advisory committee 
to advise on, and to review, the use of the system and to explore new and 
innovative uses. The members of the consortium could be the present users 
with the federal government agencies represented either as full members or, 
perhaps, associate members. 

The consortium could be established by a single contract 

setting out: 

1. Tha purpose of the consortium^ 

2. The types of programs acceptable on 
the network. 

3. The cost sharing formula including 
provision for nominal users. 

4. The method for establishing an advisory 
board. 

5. The ultimate control over the facilities 
remaining with Dartmouth. 

6. Methods for settling or avoiding conflicts 
in use of the system. 

7. An understanding that Dartmouth can add 
nominal users or associate members by 
separate contract. 

The nominal users probably should not be members of the 
consortium, but handled by a separate contract between Dartmouth and 
each nominal user. If you desire, I will draft a standard contract with 
blanks for th name of the nominal user, a description of its activities, 
and a description of its proposed use. 

Procedure 

Once you have a tentative cost formula, we should draft 
the necessary contracts. If the contracts are acceptable to all concerned. 
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I will review them with the FCC staff, make adjustments if necessary 
(with your concurrence, of course), get the contracts signed, and formally 
file the contracts and required notice with the FCC. 



know. 



If you have any questions along the way, please let me 



Very truly yours. 



John Bartlefct 




JB/rb 



Enclosure 
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Inrerochnz 
Television 
NefM/ork 



DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL. HANOVER. NEW HAMPSHIRE 03755 TEL. 603/645-3566 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Drs. Seibert and Welsh, Messrs. Blough, House, Johnson, 
Donaldson and Ely ^ 

FROM: Harold F. Pyke ^Cv. 

RE: Position Paper on/ Cost Sharing Budget April 2, 1974 



After numexous meetings, memoranda, etc. I'd like to try to 
summarize our current position regarding a 1974-1975 budget and method 
of cost sharing expenses in various categories. All of this is^, of 
course, preliminary to approval by an INTERACT organization and appropriate 
authority. 

1. Direct costs for operating INTERACT fall into two general 
categories: Technical Operations, and Program Development. Administrative 
and marketing costs are of mutual benefit to both direct cost categories 
and can be treated as an indirect cost burden on each. 

a. Technical Operations are those related directly to the 
operation and maintenance of the microwave links between participating 
institutions. 

b. Program Development is all other direct services provided 
by INTERACT including development and production of educational programs, 
provision of technical assistance other than para. 1 a., and communications 
consulting services. 

c. Both direct cost categories must be kept separate, one 
from the other. Technical Operations costs must be apportioned equitably 
among participants in a manner approved by the FCC. 

2. Preliminary Budget, 1974-1975 



Direct Costs: 


Amount 


% 


Technical Operations 


$46,300 


38.2 


Program Development 


74,900 


61.8 


Total Direct Costs 


$121,200 


100.0 



f AWTlClTATmO IMBTITUTKMt: 

MEDICAL C£NTll,MO»ITAL or VfRMONT HiW HAMftHIHE VOCATlONAL TfCHNICAL COLLEGE. CLAHEMONT IWCWNGHAM MEMOHIAL HO»lTAL «t!t»7oh«EC1^«NaI 
f AaL.TY AT mnO^ UN.VE,«.TY or VERMONT UtTM H.Lt NATIONAL CINTiH POn i.OMEO.CAL C»MMUN.ci5r<2t CtS^^? CORRECTIONAL 
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Indirect Costs ; 

Administration 
Total Cost 

Reserve for Equipment 
Replacement 

Total Cost and Reserve 



Amount 

$54,800 
$176*000 

20,000 
$196,000 



45.2 of T.D.C. 



3. Allocation of Technical Operations Costs 

Basis ; 4 fixed stations; 1 share eanh 

3 mobile stations; 1/3 share each 

Apportionment (computcMi) : 

Rockingham Memorial Hospital $5,800 
Vocational Technical College 5,800 
Corrections Department 5,800 

Subtotal, Mobile Stations $17,400 

Claremont General Hospital 17,400 

Central Vermont Medical Center 17,400 

University of Vermont, Medical 
Center Hospital of Vermont, 

UVM Medical School 17,400 

Dartmouth College, Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center 17,400 

Subtotal, Fixed Stations $69,600 

Total Technical Operations and Admini- 
strative Overhead, Computed $87,000 

NOTE; This is a computed rate. In 1974-197? income from the Lister Hill 
contract should effectively reduce the rate by approximately 66%. 



4. Allocation of Program Development Costs; 

These expenses are variable and depend on the extent 
to which specific capabilities are utilized by participating institutions. 
Among the four fixed stations (who now utilize these services exclusively), 
the computed allocation is approximately $27,200 each. Billed rate for 
1974-1975 would be less 66% or approximately $9,250 each. 

5. Summary 1974-1975 

Mobile Stations 

Technical Operations (fixed; 
Program Development (variable) 

Total Each of Three 



Computed Billing 

Rate Rate 

$5,800 $2,850 

$5,800 $2,850 



Figure 78 (Continued), issues in cost allocation 
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Fixed Stations Rate 



Comput ed Bi 1 1 ing 



Rate 



Technical Operations (fixed) $17,400 $8 600 

Program Development (variable) 27,200 9*250 

Total Each of Four $44,600 $17,850 

Grand Total, All Stations 

Combined $195 ^ gOO $79 • 950 

u- u ^ number of hidden costs of the INTERACT operation 

which have not been computed here. These include use of space, faculty 
and staff time and effort, and maintenance of equipment other than 
that purchased for INTERACT operations. I would expect each institution 
to contribute "in kind" support as it has in the past. 

If there are errors in my computations (as in earlier correspondence), 
please let me know, I hope this paper will clarify our current position 
on this subject. 

Next: an analysis of charges ad hoc (non-participating institutions, 
individuals, etc.) users. 



Personal Comnninication, Harold Pyke, Director, Medical Interactive Contminications 
Network, Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N-H- 
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